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THE  YELLOWSTONE  re^^non  — that  semi-mythical  won- 
derland of  \"esterda}'  has  become  a  fascinating'  reality 
to   the   traveler   of  to-day. 

Late  in  the  sixties  the  attention  of  the  world  was  directed  to 
an  unexplored  region  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  \\'\"oming. 

Strange  rumors  had  been  set  atioat  concerning  the  exist- 
ence there  among  the  Rockies,  near  the  head-waters  of  a 
ri\'er  called  the  Yellowstone,  of  an  almost  inaccessible 
]dateau.  where  m\'sterious  phenomena  of  a  most  startling 
character    were    grouped   as   in   an   enchanted    amphitheater. 
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Accordin,e:ly  a  number  of  exploring-parties  were  sent  out 
to  contirni  or  to  disprove  the  extravai^ant  statements  that  had 
lonj4'  been  rife.  \\'hen  the  leaders  of  these  expeditions, 
on  their  return  to  ci\'ihzation.  submitted  their  reports,  these 
were  at  lirst  received  incredulously  ;  the  world  would  not 
belie\'e  that  \\T)nders  such  as  thev  described  existed  elsewhere 
than  in  the  ima.i^ination  of  the  darin^^  travelers.  I:5ut  as 
the  witnesses  increased  in  number  doubt  ga\"e  place  to 
belief,  and  the  world  a\\''')ke  to  the  importance  of  their  reve- 
lations. It  ^vas  soon  pro\'ed  that  a  new  Wonderland  had 
been  discovered  :  and  Congress,  acting  with  commendable 
promptitude,  decreed  that  this  territor}'  where  Nature  had 
assembled  so  man\'  of  her  mar\"elous  creations,  this  land 
she  had  so  long  shrouded  in  myster_\",  should  be  set  apart  as  a 
perpetual  pla}'grormd  for  the  Nation. 

Ask  any  traveler  who  has  \'isited  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  to  descril)e  it  and   he   will  repl\',    "It  is   indescribable." 

My  task  is  therefore  not  an  easv  one,     ..'     since    it   is  to 
describe  the  indescribable.  .-gjsi;^*^ 

Returning  in  August,        ^^:^ 
from    Greece 
to    the     United 
States,  I   was 
dreading  the 
long     mid- 
s  u  m  m  e  r 
r  a  i  1  w  a  }•  - 
ride   over 
fully    two 
thirds     of 
our     In'oad 
c  o  n  t  i  n  e  n  t . 
' '  1  ')Ut.    '    sai( 
a   friend,    ' '  w 
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do  you  <io  by  rail  ?  \\'hy  don  t  }'ou  travel  west  by  water  ?  ' ' 
The  thought  was  new  to  me,  and  I  at  once  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  that  splendid  water-way  which  leads  from 
the    Empire    State    to    the    Gates    of    the    Great    Northwest. 

Accordingly    the     [  ^  1 

porter  is  given  in-     ,  i 

structionsto  ''put 
us  off  at  Ijuffalo,  " 
where  v/e  begin 
our  long  voyage 
around  America  s 
vast  inland  seas. 
Well  worthy  the 
name  of  seas  are 
the  waters  trav- 
ersed by  the  great 
snow-white  levia- 
than, the  "North- 
land.  "      From 
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New  York   State   to    Minnesota  the  traveler  may  speed   in   a 
luxurious  steamer,    almost   at  railway   pace. 

Of  the  most  delij^htful  voyage  through  lirie,  Huron,  and 
Superior  I  sliall  say  little  ;  exhilarating^'  as  are  the  fresh  lake 
winds,  and  lo\'el\'  as  is  the  expanse  of  water  over  which  we 
speed,  the  winds  and  waters  do  not  lend  themselves  to  illus- 
tration ;  but  amonj^'  the  few  events  that  call  for  pictorial 
record  is  the  arrival  at  the  ^ay  summer  port  of  Mackinac, 
reatdied  on  the  second  morninji".  The  summer  colony  turns 
out  in  force  to  welcoine  us.  Xewsi)apers  which  are  brought 
on  board  tell  us  that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  people  are  dying  from  the  effects  of  the  intense 
August  heat.      With   selfish  pleasure    we   recall    two    days   of 
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1  breezes,  and  thank 
rs  that  we  have  wisely 
^>cu  to  tra\'el  west  by 
he  water  route. 
On  the  ])ier  we  find  a 
liapp\'  crowd  of  peo- 
ple whose  onl\'  ob- 
ject in  life  is  to 
keep  cool  and  to 
':  cnjo\'  themselves. 
Ahiny  of  our  fellow- 
pass  e  n  <^e  rs  leave 
the  ship  at  ^Llcki- 
nac,  but  their  places 
are  taken  by  others 
\vho  embark  for  an  excur- 
sion to  the  famous  "  Soo,  " 
the  gatewa\'  to  Lake  Superior. 
We  reach  the  "Soo."  or,  properly, 
the  city  of  Sault  Sainte  ISLarie,  in  the  late  afternoon.  The 
"  Northland  ' '  glides  into  a  spk 
didly  constructed 
lower  gates  are  cl 
suddenly  the  \vat( 
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at  tile  upper  end  be.iiins  lo  act  as  it  a  (geyser  were  stri\'in,L;  to 
break  forth,  and  slowh',  steadil}',  li,uhtl}".  as  if  instead  of  solid 
steel  she  were  made  but  (jf  snow\"  paper,  the  "Northland  '' 
rises  ei.yhteen  feet,  then  pauses  a  moment  before  steam- 
in<4-  northward  upon  the  bosom  of  Superior  to  whose  level  she 
has    been    lifted   so   ciuietly   and    without    appreciable    delay. 
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W'c  now  enjoy  ;i  nis^ht  and  a  day  on  the  clear,  deep  waters 
of  onr  .greatest  lake,  and  linallw  three  (la\'s  after  our  depart- 
ure from  lUiffalo,  we  reach  Duluth.  Thence  by  rail  we 
hasten  to  the  "Twin  C'ities,  ' '  arri\"in^'  just  in  time  to  join  the 
friends  with  whom  \ve  are  to  travel  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Westward  we  are  then  whirled  over  the  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  lvailwa\',  across  Dakota  and  Montana, 
throu,^h  the  Ikid  Lands,  aloni^''  the  lower  course  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone River  to  the  little  town  of  Cinnabar,  on  the  border 
of  the  park,  beyond  which  Uncle  Sam  will  not  permit  the 
iron  horse  to  ])ass.  There  are,  however,  other  horses,  and 
excellent  ones,  to(~),  awaiting  us  ;  a  four-in-hand  coach  has 
been  provided  for  our  part}',  and  in  it  we  are  soon  installed 
with  bags  and  cameras,  umbrellas,  linen-dusters,  and  a 
wealth  of  expectation.  We  give  the  signal  for  our  depart- 
ure ;  a  crack  of  the  whip,  a  forward  spring  of  the  four 
horses,  and  we  receive  the  first  impression  of  a  visit  to  the 
Yellowstone.  It  is  this  :  In  the  foreground  the  backs  of 
four  tugging  horses,  on  either  side  a  mass  of  scrubby  pines, 
before    us    a    dusty    road,  and    overhead   a  deep  bright  sky. 
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Pictures  like  this 
lill  the  eye  for 
many  hours  every 
day,  but  even  this 
monotony  itself  is 
delightful.  We 
drink  in  health 
at  every  breath. 
As  we  ride  along 
through  this  brac- 
ing atmosphere, 
we  are  in  love 
with  life. 


,/».-..• 
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])efore    we    weary  (jf    the    ride, 

we   have   entered   Gardiner 

Canon,  where  road  and 

river    wind     between 

hij^h     chffs.        This 

may  be  called  the 

outer    ijatewav   to 
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the  park,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
place  where  the  arriving  trav- 
eler receives  his  first  hint  of 
the  picturesqueness  of  the 
great  beyond.  On  rolls  our 
coach,  until  at  last,  sweeping 
out  upon  a  spacious  platt^an. 


"\ 
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we  are  whirled  rapidly  up  to  the  landing-stage 
of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hcjtel. 
This  hotel  is  one  of  a  series  of    five  big 
cara\'ansaries   recently  established   in 
the  park.      Not  only  at  the  springs, 
but    at   the   two    (jeyser   ]^asins,    at 
the    lake,    and    at    the    canon    the 
visitor  will  find  excellent  hotel  ac- 
commodations,   and  he  need  fear 
no  hardships  in  this  much-traveled 
wilderness. 

From  the  wide  veranda  we  may  see 
the    terraces   of    the    Mammoth   Hot 
Springs,  which  are  the  first  phenomena 
presented  to  the  tourists'  eyes.      Let   us 
at  once  respond  to  the  attraction  of  yonder 
magnet,  and  hasten  up  the  snow-white  flank  of  the  formation. 
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Formation  of  what,  \'ou  ask  ?  And  the  answer  is,  "  h^jrnia- 
tion  of  formation";  for  the  name  "formation"  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  wonderful  terraced  hill  huilt  up  by  action 
of  the  sprinj^s,  but  also  to  the  material  or  deposit  of  which 
it  is  com])osed.  "  b^ormation  "  is  a  word  that  in  time  comes 
trippinj^l}-  upon  the  tourist's  tongue.  "But  what  is  forma- 
tion? "  we  ask  the  voluble  ^''uide.  who  every  day  leads  scores 
of  visitors  across  it,  and  from  man\'  points  of  vantage  indi- 
cates and  describes  the  thousand  and  one  phenomena  that 
here  surprise,  delij^ht,  and  mystif}".  Formation  is  simply  the 
calcareous  material  deposited  by  the  overHowing  sprin<(s  whose 
waters    hold  in  solution   carbonate   of   lime. 
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Two  hundred  ucrcs  of  forination  h;L\c  been  thus  createci. 
From  tile  \alle\-  tloor  rise  terrac(-s  on  terraces,  some  ot  them 
concealed  anionic"  the  pines  far  U|.)  tlu'  mountam-side.  Three 
hours    scarceh'    suUice    for    a    mere     \-ir-iL    to    the     \v<jn(lers, 
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MOUND    TERRACE 

j^rouped  at  many  ]e\"els  ;  as  man\"  days  would  not  afford 
an  (jpportunit}'  for  a  detailed  examination  u(  them  ;  as  man\' 
weeks  spent  in  contemplation  of  them  \N"oul(i  not  enable  the 
spectator  to   describe   them.      The\'  are  indescribable. 

We  first  make  our  wa}"  o\er  an  expanse  of  snow-v/hite 
formation.  These  colorless  terraces  may  be  said  to  be 
coN'ered  with  the  powdered  bones  of  dead  and  vanished 
sprin,i;s  ;  wliere  the  waters  ha\'e  ceased  to  tlow,  all  l^eautv 
and  all  color  disappear.  The  first  touch  of  ccjhjr  j^reets  us  at 
the  terrace  called  the  "Narrow  Oaut^e.  '  .Vlon^'  its  crest  a 
nund;er  of  nnmature  ,<4"e\-sers  ha\'e  raised  their  little  cones. 
.Mo>t  of  them  art/  ccjnteiit  merely  to  boil  and  simmer,  but 
their   laziness   is   put  to   shame  b\'  (jne  enerj^etic    little   sp(jut, 
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a  tiny  eruptive;  spriii-^'-  known  as  the  l)ab\-  Gewser.  It  tlirows 
a  mighty  litjuid  eolunm,  as  fat  as  a  pencil,  to  the  astouiKhn^ 
heij^ht  of  se\'en  inchc'S.  The  waters  of  these  s[)rin,<4S  ilo\vin<{ 
unceasingly,  down  the  slope,  siinultanc-oiislv  build  up  and 
tint  the  ridge.  These  waters  are,  howe\-er,  only  ap|)rentices 
in  terrace-building  and  beginners  in  the  art  of  terrace-tinting. 
They  are  but  neophytes,  meeklx'  ])racticing  simple  exercises 
through  \\hich,  in  time,  they  will  gain  the  skill  recpiired 
to  construct  and  color  palaces  like  that  of  the  Orange 
Geyser,  w  ho  is  a  master  builder.  On  a  foundation  solid  in 
form  and  strong  in  color  rests  a  superstructure  of  exquisite 
daintiness,  its  overhanging  balconies  adorned  with  richly 
tinted  stalactites,  each  one  of  which  is  shedding  litjuid  [)earls. 


I'hotugrnph  l.y  F.  Jay  Hajnes,  St    P.iii 
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Isut,  though  we  are  in  midsummer,  the  trees  all  round  about, 
as  if  they  realized  the  hopelessness  of  an  attempt  to  rival  this 
unearthly  beauty,  put  forth  no  leaves  to  cover  their  gaunt 
nakedness.      l>eautiful   as    is    this    specimen    of    the    waters' 
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workmanship,  it  is  comparatively  insic^nirtcant  ;  this  is  but  a 
single  isolated  terrace  —  it  is  as  nothing  when  we  stand 
below  the  \"eritable  mountain  where  the  same  phenomena 
are  re})roduced  in  countless  numbers.  Ikit  here  the  fact  is 
\'i\'idl\'  impressed  upon  us  that  these  springs,  like  mortal  men, 
are  subject  to  the  awful  law  of  death  —  the  streams  of  life  are 
ever  changing  in  their  course.  To-day  the\'  are  flowing  here 
from  terrace  to  terrace,  bowl  to  bowl,  clothing  them  all 
with  brilliancy  and  warmth,  creating  things  of  beauty  to 
delight  a  generation.  The\'  will  in  time  forsake  this  slope, 
and  then  it,  like  the  one  down  which  the  warm  tiood  cf)ursed 
in  earlier  da_\'S,  will  gradually  grow  white  with  age,  dry  with 
neglect,  and  finally,  enfeebled  by  the  alternating  shocks  of 
heat  and  cold,  wind  and  rain,  its  graceful,  snow-white,  death- 
like forms  will  crumble  to  powder  to  be  trampled  underfoot 
bv  the  travelers  of  future  \'ears.  But  meantime  other 
beautiful  structures  will   have  been  created.      As  we  turn  our 
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dazzled  eyes  upon  these  marvelous  productions  of  an  unseen 
worker,  we  realize  that  perennial  beauty  is  destined  to  rei^n 
here,  as  in  the  human  race,  although  an  impartial  providence 
has   decreed   that    individual    loveliness   shall    be    ephemeral. 
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These  things  attract  and  charm  us  just  as  flowers  do  — 
because  of  their  freshness  and  their  perishability.  Were  this 
Pulpit  of  the  Gods  hewn  in  solid  rock,  were  its  colors  applied 
in  some  indestructible  lacquer,  were  we  assured  that  in  a 
thousand  years  it  would  not  change  or  fade  — why,  half 
its  charm  would  vanish.  Just  as  dewdrops  on  flowers  add  to 
their  freshness  and  their  charm,  so  are  these  forms  made 
lovelier  by  the  waters  which  clothe  with  life  every  pillar  of 
the  colonnade,  every  curve  of  the  whole  structure.  A  thin 
veil  of  water,  hot  and  clear,  courses  in  quick  pulsations  over 
the  beaded  rims  and  down  these  tinted  pillars  until  the 
terrace  seems  to  live.  The  glorious  effect  produced  by  these 
masterpieces  of  mineral  painting  when  they  reflect  the  sun- 
shine through  a  waving,  rippling  screen  of  crystal  water 
is  impossible  of  pictured  reproduction. 

And    yet    this    phenomenon    of    terrace-building    may   be 
easily    explained.       Nature    has    furnished    here    a    series    of 
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object-lessons,  wliich,  \ic\\e(l  in  the  li.i^ht  of  simple  scientific 
facts,  make  all  the  m_\\ster\'  cK;ar.  At  our  feet  is  a  miniature 
formation  where  all  the  details  oi  the  "^Tander  terraces  are 
nunuteK'  rejjroduced.  We  see  a  tin}'  source  of  mineral 
water,  a  swstem  of  little  bowls  at  \arious  levels  ;  here  already 
the  construction  of  the  terrace  has  be,<4Un.  The  waters,  as 
We  know,  contain  calcareous  matter  ;  as  the  water  cools  and 
ex'aporates,  this  substance  is  deposited  ;  cooling  and  exapora- 
tion  naturall}"  take  place  more  rapidlx'  at  the  outer  rims  of 
the  bowls  because  by  the  time  the  water  reaches  them  its 
temperature  has  decreased  ;  therefore  the  deposits  at  the 
ed,i;e  are  more  (juickly  made,  and  thus  the  rims  are  gradually 
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built  up  until  the  waters  are  forced  to  seek  another  place  of 
overflow,  and  reconnnence  their  work  elsewhere.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  to  increase  the  rim  an  inch  in  height 
the  water  labors  for  a  space  of  sixty  days.  The  tinting  is 
caused  bv  mineral  substances  brought  with  the  waters  from 
the  inner  earth.  IJut  why  seek  to  explain  this  seeming 
miracle  .■*  It  is  enough  that  after  years  of  toil  the  silent 
forces  will  produce  a  thing  of  such  enchanting  beauty  that 
man's  desire  to  investigate  is  lost  in  ecstasy  of  admiration. 
It  is  enough  for  us  that  these  yellows,  browns,  and  purples 
are  harmoniously  blended  ;  that  the  still  warm  pools  are 
bluer  than  the  fairest  sky  or  deepest  sea  ;  that  every  line  and 
curve  is  to  the  eye  as  soft  as  a  caress  —  it  is  enough  that  we 
have  felt  the  thrill  born  of  the  contemplation  of  the  beau- 
tiful. What  care  we  for  calcareous  deposits,  evaporations, 
sulphur  stains,  and  iron  oxides.'*     Away  with  them. 

Even  Minerva,  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  whose  name  one  ter- 
race bears,  here  bids  us  admire  rather  than  seek  to  under- 
stand. Nor  is  Minerva  the  only  mythical  deity  honored  here  ; 
the    name   of   Jupiter,  the   Father  of  the  Gods,  now  dignities 
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the  ^randot  of  the  hij^^her  terraces.  Born  in 
ci  pool  which  measures  a  full  hundred  feet 
m^\,  .,  '"  across,  the  waters  of  Jove's  spring  have 
formed  a  terrace  five  acres  in  extent. 
Siirt'l}  the  Greeks,  had  they  possessed  so 
■^  wonderful  a  piece  of  earth,  would  not 
have  exiled  all  their  deities  to 
the  peaks  of  barren  moun- 
tains. This  rej.(ion  would 
have  been  the  Thunderer's 
abode  and  that  of  his  in- 
numerable kindred.  Now 
I  could  lead  j-ou  on  for 
hours  from  pool  to  sprinj^', 
from  terrace  to  terrace. 
I  could  compare  the  ter- 
races with  their  broken 
rainbows,  to  shattered  spec- 
tra, but  all  my  words  would 
not  su<^gest  the  half  of  what  one 
p^lance  reveals.  I  cannot  but  say,  "Go  thou  and  see." 
But  do  not  look  for  beauty  in  the  full  ,t;lare  of  noon.  The 
visitor  who  trudges  over  the  terraces  blinded  by  the  crude 
light  of  midday  sees 

whites  and  dingy  yel-    ^  J'  "X      lows.       i  tie 

softer  light  of  even- 
ing,   or    the    glow 
of  sunrise  best  re- 
veals the  beauties 
of     the     terraces. 
We    pause    to 
look  at  a  huge  cone, 
which  iscalli'd  "  l^i 
erty    Cap      ;     it    i^ 
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creation  of  an  ancient  spring,  —  a  sprin*:;  that  ma}-  be  said  to 
have  committed  suicide  b\'  building  up  its  crater  to  such  a 
height  that  the  waters,  unable  at  last  to  reach  the  top  and 
overflow,  forsook  this  stately  pile  and  went  to  labor  at  an 
architectural   structure    less    ambitious. 

Next  morning,  and,  in  fact,  every  morning  during  the 
season,  an  animated  scene  is  witnessed  at  the  landing-stage 
of  the  hotel.  Eive  or  six  coaches  dash  up  from  the  huge 
stables,  and  eager  passengers  take  their  places  for  the  long 
drive  of  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  around  the  park. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  many  excellences  of  the  trans- 
portation outfit  ;  splendid  Concord  coaches,  well-cared-for, 
solid  and  comfortable  ;  horses,  well-groomed  and  strong  ; 
drivers,  as  skilful  as  the  western  driver  needs  must  be.  Only 
one  thing  is  there  to  criticize,  —  the   utter  absence   of    "local 
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A    CONCORD    COACH 


color      111  tlu^  rai- 

111  (•  n  t    ot     those 

(1  r  i  \  I'  rs  .       Why 

lias  not  the  coiii- 

pan\'    sci/ed    this 

s])lcn(li(l  o  p  p  or- 

tunit}'  to  i)rcst'rve 

a     costume     that 

once   was   t}'[)ical 

of     western    life  ? 

A  corps    of   (iri\'- 

ers,    not     exactly 

uniformed,     but 

dressed   to   lit   their  parts,  in  buckskins,  broad-brimmed  hats, 

red  shirts,  and   pistol-belts  would  be  an  innovation  welcomed 

by  e\ery  traveler,  for  travelers  demand   the   picturescjue. 

But  as  our  skilful   whip   remarked,   "  Clothes  don  t  make 

the  (lri\-er.  "      Of  this  we  are  conx'inced  lon^  before  the  coach 

enters  the  picturescjue  dehle   that   forms  the  inner  doorway  to 

the  National  Park.     It  is  the  famous  portal  known  as  "  Golden 

Gate,  "  and  the  title  Golden  Gate  is  fittinji'  in  a  double  sense  ; 

the    rocks    are    golden,    while    upon    this    last    mile    of    road 

traversed  much  gold  has  been 
expended  —  its  construction 
having  cost  the  government 
no  less  than  $14,000.  lUit 
the  road,  alas,  is  badh'  engi- 
neered, its  grades  are  steep 
enough  to  test  the  endurance 
of  th(i  strongest  horsc'S,  its 
surface  is  buried  in  a  small 
Sahara  of  shifting  sand  and 
dust  iiii])al[jable  as  air.  P\)r- 
__^___^       tuiiateK'  a    series   of    showers 

r  k   I  ■  1;  I  \-  \:  v.. 
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preceded  us  and  laid  the  dust  alouj^  our  wav.  As  our  coach 
toils  slowly  u])\vard,  as  the  niuruiur  of  the  rix'er  f^rows  fainter, 
as  tlie  cliff-like  canon-walls  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  one 
another,  we  fori^et  the  steep  grades  of  the  heavy  road  in 
admiration  of  scenes  throu^^h  which  it  leads  us.  We  are 
but  four  miles  from  the  sprini^s,  and  \et  we  are  a  thousand 
feet  neann"  the  skies,  two  thousand  feet  above  the  railway 
terminus,    and    se\'en    thousand    feet    abo\'e    the    sea. 

And  {H'esentl}'  the  j^olden  portals  slowly  open,  revealing 
to  us  a  broa<l  valley  circled  by  mountains  and  dominated  by 
a  cloudland,  all  of  silver.  Far  off  we  see  the  Gallatins,  a 
range  whose  average  altitude  above  the  sea  is  over  10,000 
feet,  l)ut  the  great  height  of  the  park  plateau  reduces  moun- 
tains to  mere  hills, 
disappointing  the 
traveler  wht)  looks 
for  towering  peaks 
or  Alpine  scenery. 
The  great  affinity 
of  the  lightning  for 
one  of  the  numer- 
ous mountains   that 
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surround  this  j^lateau  led  the  cHscoverers  to  entitle  it  Electric 
Peak.  It  is  a  S(^rt  of  i^iant  storage-battery  ;  explorers  attempt- 
inj4'  to  attain  the  summit  have  been  baffled  b_\'  electric  forces, 
which  caused  their  tinkers  to  prick  and  tingle  and  their  hair 
to  stand  on  end.  They  had,  indeed,  a  shocking  experience. 
But  leaving  behind  this  huge  Leyden  jar,  we  approach,  an 
hour  later,  a  uni(iue  feature,  a  mountain  made  of  glass. 
That  black  glistening  mass  is  vitreous  matter,  obsidian  or 
volcanic  glass,  formed  by  the  rapid  cooling  of  a  great  wave 
of  lava.  Harder  than  stone,  obsidian  has  long  been  a  favor- 
ite material  for  the  weapons  of 
primitive  races,  and  yonder  cliff 
has  furnished  the  aborigines  with 
countless  arrowheads. 

It  has  also  furnished  oppor- 
tunities for  some  of  the  most 
magnihcent  lies  ever  invented  by 
a  prevaricating  pioneer.      One  of 
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TELLOWSTONE 
AVENUE 


the  early  explorers  became  so  ex- 
:rate(l  b}'  the  ridicule  with 
hich  his  stories  were  re- 
cei\ed   that  he  decided 
■^^,     to    f^ive     his     hearers 
ood    and    sut^cient 
cause    for    incredu- 
lit}'.       While   hunt- 
iii<4'  in  this  valley,  so 
runs    his    \arn,    he 
came  upon  a  splen- 
did elk,  and  being  a 
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good  shot  he  fired 
at  long  range. 
The  elk  did  not 
even  start;  a  sec- 
ond shot  at  clos- 
er range  met  with 
the  same  result. 
Therefore  he  ran 
toward  the  ani- 
mal at  full  speed, 
until  his  career 
was  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  crash- 
ing into  a  vertical 
wall  of  glass,  so 
perfectly  trans- 
parent that  he 
had  not  noticed 
it.  The  elk  was 
grazing  peace- 
fully upon  the 
THE  NEW  ROAD  farthcrsidc.    But 

not  discouraged,  our  hunter  made  his  way  around  the  mountain 
only  to  find  that  the  huge  mass  of  glass  had  acted  like  a  tele- 
scope, and  had  made  him  think  that  he  was  within  a  few  rods 
of   the   game    that    in  reality   was   twenty  miles   away. 

As  we  drive  on,  we  skirt  a  number  of  pretty  lakes  and 
hnallv,  at  noon,  just  as  the  thought  of  luncheon  obtrudes 
itstlf.  there  iiash  into  view  the  snow-white  tents  of 
"Larr\''s  "  famous  lunch  establishment.  \\'hat  traveler  does 
not  remember  Larry  Matthews  and  his  can\"as  palace  ?  Who 
can  forget  his  cheerv  welcome  when,  lifting  the  ladies  from 
the  coach.,  he  cries  :  "Glad  to  see  you  I  Walk  right  up- 
stan-s, —  or  would   \'e  rather  take   the   elevator.'"      .\nd  who 
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LARRY  S    RKSTAURANT 


can  forget  the  honest  Irish  face  of  landlord  Larry  Matthews  ? 
His    ready    wit    is    remarkable.      livery    day    he    is    expected 
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to  be  funny  from    i  i  to  2  o'clock, 

during    which    hours    he    must 

not  onh'  deh^ht  the  inbound 

tourists,    but    carefully 

avoid   repeating   himself 


in  the  presence  of  those 
outward  bound  who  lunch 
here   for   the    second    time. 
He  s  hard  to  catch,  however, 
for  his  bright  sal- 
lies come  just  as 
freel}"  as   do    his 
smiles.        As    an 
example  of  Lar- 
rv  s   quickness, 
there    was  in  our 
party  an    Italian 
gentleman   we 
laughingly  called 
the  Count.    "Ah, 
Count,  "    uttered 
Larry,    "glad  to 
meet     you  ;     but 
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you  know  a  dollar  's 
a   count   in    this   cafe, 
We  ne\"er  know  \\ 
we  are  eatin,i^-  at  Larr}' 
busy  table    d  '  bote. 
He    never    gix'es    us 
time  to  think  about 
the  food.        He    is 
able    to    make   the 
people    laugh    so 
much     and     eat    so 
little   that   the   com- 
pan\'  should  meet  al 
his  demands  for  an   i 
crease  of  salarw      A  lady 
asks     for     a    glass     of     milk 
"  I)ri\"e    in    the     cow  I    '     shouts 
Larr}'.      "A  drink  of  \\-ater,  if  you  please.  "  murmurs  a  prettv 
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CALAMI  lY        IN    SCOUTING    COSTUMK 


miss  ;  and  Larry  with  deep 
solicitude  inquires,  "Wad 
ye  like  it  hot  or  cold  ? 
And  then  if  one  looks  wist- 
fully upon  the  butter  or  the 
sauce,  he  quickly  reassures 
you  with  the  declaration 
that  "  there  's  no  extra 
charge  for  flies  and  dust, 
—  always  on  the  bill-of- 
fare, —  a  standing  order." 
This  joke,  like  the  dish  re- 
ferred to,  is  "a  standing 
order  ' "  ;  but  although  we 
lunched  four  times  at  Lar- 
ry's,  we  seldom  caught  him 
putting  old  cylinders  in  his 
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phonograph  of  fun.  The  eruptions  of  huighter  that  occur 
every  day  with  greatest  regularit}'  at  Larr\ 's,  certainly  cause 
as  much  genuine  amusement  as  any  of  the  spoutings  of  the 
neighboring  ge}'sers.  It  was  at  Larry's  that  we  met  the 
original,  Simon-pure  "  Calamit\-Jane,  "  who  twenty  years  ago 
was  famous  as  a  woman-scout,  and  served  our  generals  faith- 
fully in  many  of  the  Indian  wars.  As  we  ride  awa\'  from 
Larry's   and  the  laughter  dies    away,    we    begin    to    hear    a 
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roaring  as  of  rushing  steam,  and  presently  we  are  halted 
by  the  sentinel  of  the  geyser  regions,  who  holds  aloft  a  pillar 
of  hissing  vapor  to  warn  us  that  we  are  appr(»aching  danger- 


IBBi  iN    CAMiN 


ous  ground.  We  could  not,  if  we  would,  ignore  the  Black 
Growler,  whose  gruff  songs  of  greeting  and  farewell  will 
haunt  the  tourist's  inenir)r}-  for  yeais.  Dav  and  night, 
unceasingly,  the  growler  utters  his  deep,  sullen  roar.  But 
wh\-  called  IJ/dck  Growler  no  one  seems  to  know.  Perhaps 
some  blind  man  ma_\-  have  named  it  ;  fur  just  as  to  the  blind  a 
blare  of  trumpets  suggests  a  brilliant  red,  s.)  to  us,  if  we  shut 
our   eyes,  the   roar   of   this  great   safetv-valve     S()unds    black. 
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As  the  other  features  of  the  Norris  Basin  are  reproduced 
on  a  much  -grander  scale  elsewhere,  we  do  not  ling'er.  but 
drive  on  amid  the  beauties  of  the  Gibbon  Canon,  where 
forest  and  stream  combine  to  charm  the  e_\'e.  And  do  you 
realize  the  importance  of  the  trees  and  waters  of  the  Yellow- 
stone ?  The  park  is  a  forest-covered  region,  completely  iso- 
lated in  the  midst  of  a  vast  tract  of  treeless  deserts.  In  it 
there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  lakes,  and  twenty-five 
waterfalls,  while  its  streams  and  brooks  are  numberless.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  even  at  the  season  of  low  water  this 
generous  region  sends  forth  a  refreshing  tiood  into  the  sur- 
rounding parched  states.  No  one  can  estimate  the  loss  that 
would  ensue  should  this  supply  be  cut  off  or  diminished. 
Yet  the  possibility  exists.  Destroy,  or  permit  the  destruc- 
tion of,  these  glorious  forests  that  cover  almost  nine  tenths  of 
the  park,  and  the  land  will  become  a  barren  waste.  These 
miles  and  miles  and  miles  of  piny 
growth  insure 
the  lakes  and  strea 
preventing 
rapid  melting 
the  snow  and  by 
luring  the  rain 
from  the  va- 
pory clouds. 
The  g  o  \-  - 
ernment  has 
most  wisely 
adopted  suf- 
ficient meas- 
ures for  the 
preservation 
of  the  park' 
green     mantl 
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but  eternal  vi<^ilance  is  the  price 
of  the  security  ;   our  Federal 
troops  who  play  the   part 
of  tirernan  within  the  Na- 
tional   Park    are     often 
called    upon     to     hght 
fierce  battles  with  the 
forest  flames. 

En  route  once  more, 

a  cloud  of  happy  cy- 
clists flits  b\'  our  coach. 
Here  my  cycling'  friends 
will  ask,  "  \\'ould  you  ad- 
vise a  wheel-tour  through  the 
park?"  Yes,  and  no.  No, 
IN  DIVIDED  SKIRTS  for  thc  rldcT  who  expects  to  roll 
through  the  Rockies  as  easily  as  over  city  boulevards  and 
parkways.  Yes,  for  the  man  who  thinks  fatigue  essential  to 
enjoyment,  who  does  not  object  to  roads  four  inches  deep  in 
sand,  who  can  ride  up  hea\-}'  grades,  and  whose  temper  is 
as  well  trained  as  his  legs.  To  those  \\'ho  ^\•ould  ride  around 
the  park  astride  a  saddle,  I  commend  the  plan  adopted  by 
these  t\\'o  \'oung  ladies,  for 
if  the  girl  in  bloomer; 
is  not  seen  scorch- 
ing through  the 
wilder  n  e  s  s 
a-wheel,  she 
is  not  ab- 
sent alto- 
gether—  she 
has  merel}'  a 
change  of  mount. 
These  sensible  eques- 
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tricmies  ;n\;  l)Ut  t\'pcs  of  scores  who,  like  thciii,  tour  the  park 
ill  (Hvided  skirts.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  iiieinbers  of  some 
itinerant  canipiiii^-party,  their  mothers,  fathers,  aunts  and 
uncles,  brothers  and  sistcus,  preceding;'  or  following  them  in 
great  white  prairie- 
schooners,  of  which 


large  fleets  are  tacking 
to  and   fro   across  the 

park  in  all  directions.  These  people  do  not  patronize  the 
great  hotels.  They  carry  tents,  supplies,  cooking-stoves. 
and  cameras.  Thev  come  from  e\erv  state.  W'e  talked 
with  people  from  California,  Texas,  Michigan,  and  Maine. 
In  one  week  during  our  visit  two  hundred  ami  seventy-fne 
campers  registered  at  the  military  post  at  the  entrance  of  the 
park  ;  every  person  entering  the  }xirk  must  register  and 
leave  his  firearms  in  charge  of  the  guards,  unless  he  prefers 
to  have  the  lock  of  ever\'  wea[)on  sealed,  the  seal  not  to  be 
broken  until  he  passes  out  again.      If  the  soldiers  who   here 
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CAMPERS 


serve  as  park  po- 
ll ce  in  en  tind  a 
camper  with  an 
unsealed  ^un, 
the}"  are  at  liberty 
to  suppose  that 
the  si<d:ht  of  some 
huge  elk  or  grace- 
ful deer  has  been 
too  much  for  him. 
The  broken  seal 
ma}'  cost  him  a 
fine  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  a 
long  sojourn  in 
the  stone  house 
at  Fort  Yellow- 
stone. The  following  queries  recentl}'  appeared  in  a  daily 
paper  :  "  How  large  is  the  park  .^  "  "Is  it  surrounded  b}"  a 
fence  .'  "  "  What  is  the  fence  made  of  f  "  M\"  answers  are  : 
"The  park  is  sixt}--tive  miles  lon< 
by  tift}"-tive  miles  wide.  " 
is  surrounded  b}'  a  fence. 
"The  fenxe  is  made  of 
flesh  and  blood,  endur- 
ance and  courage,  and 
covered  with  the  uni- 
form of  the  United 
States   cax'alr}'. 

As    \\e    ride     on, 
^\■e    n:eet   other  trav- 
elers m(n"e  economical, 
who,  d  i  s  p  e  n  s  i  n  g  with 
tents,  wagonS;  and  stoves 
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A    CAMP    iOLLOWl 


reduce  their  bag^a,<4e  to  such  a  point  that  one  or  two  pack 
horses  suttee  for  transport.  We  saw  one  lonely  camper  with 
his  "  ba^',L;a,^e  cars"  coupled  by  neck 
and  tail  in  a  simple  but  ingenious  way. 
The  complete  outfit  of  another  enthu- 
i'  jM^J  iSi  V\W  siastic  traveler  reveals  no  suf^gestion  of 
■'  ^^  ^  JK"^  luxur}'.  It  consists  of  a  canvas  sleep- 
ing-bag, and  a  few  boxes  of  supplies. 
He  tells  us  that  it  has  long  been  his 
ambition  Xo  see  the  great  west, 
and  that  the  hard  times  of 
1896  convinced  him  that 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  travel 
and  enjo\"  himself  than  to  remain 
in  business  ;  accordingly,  with  two  horses  and  this  slender 
outfit,  he  set  out  from  Che\'enne  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
ever}'  point  of  interest  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.      He  travels    leisurely,   and    although   he   confesses  to 
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ON   THE    MARCH 


that 


we 


occasional  spells  of  loneli- 
ness, he  sa\'s  that  he  thor- 
oughly enjoys  his  absolute 
freedom  and  would  change 
places  with  no  man.  His 
journey  costs  him  on  an  av- 
erage just  hft}"  cents  a  day. 
But  while  we  have  been 
discussing  passing  travelers, 
our  coach  has  brought  us 
to  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin, 
where  the  geysers  like  gi- 
gantic censers  are  wafting 
their  \apory  incense  skyward.  A  geyser  basin  is  an  area 
where  the  crust  of  this  great  volcanic  region  is  thinnest.  In 
venturing  out  upon   its  surface,    which    in    places  gives  back 

hollow  echoes  to  our  tread,    we  feel 
are  very  near  indeed  to 
infernal  tires.     Everything 
30ut    us    tends    to    excite 
both    timidity    and    awe. 
' '  Unearthly  ' '  is  the  best 
word    to    describe    the 
scene,  and  as  we  pick 
our  way  amid  steam- 
ing pools,  as  columns 
of  steam  and  boiling 
water    suddenly   rear 
themselves  beside,  in 
front  of,  or  behind  us, 
as  gusts  of  heated  air 
fan    our    faces  and   the 
sound    of    hissing  vapors 
ills    the    ear,    we    may  be 
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THK     FOUNTAIN    HOTR 


pardoned    if     a    sense    of     the    supernatural    overpowers    us, 
if     we    falter    for    a    moment     until     familiarity    with     these 
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phenomena  shall  j^'ive  us  conlideiice.  The  theory  of  ii,-eyser 
action  aih'anced  b\'  lUnisen  and  accepted  1)\'  the  scientitic 
world  is  not  ditlicult  to  conipreliend.  A  ,<4evser  crater  is 
usualK'  a  deep,  Wfil-like  fissure  tilled  with  water  ;  it  is  of 
unknown  depth  ;  near  the  bottom  tlu-n-  are  x'olcanic  iires  or 
heatt'd  rocks  that  act  upon  the    lower   st-ctions   of   the    water\' 


A  I  l-,K    Ol'     CHI)    I- All  Hl'tl. 


column  (Uifdosed  in  this  deep  narrow  well.  We  know  that 
water  under  h(ia\'\'  prc:ssure  m.ust  Ix-  raised  to  a  hi<^her  teui- 
pcraturu  before  it  will  boil  than  water  that  is  nuu'eh'  being 
heated  in  an  open  caldron.  Tlu'refore  the  lower  secti(jns 
of  the  \sater  cohnnn,  before  rea(dung  their  boihng-point,  are 
heated  to  su(di  a  degree  that  wtu'e  the  ])ressure  not  so  great, 
ehulhtion  would    certainly   result.       Imagine,    then,    this  state 
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of  things  :  water  which  is  hot  enough  to  boil  under  normal 
conditions,  but  prevented  from  boiling  and  from  producing 
steam  by  the  innnense  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
Then  imagine  that  a  httle  of  the  water  nearest  to  the  subter- 
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ranean  tires  becomes  hot  enough  to  boil  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
sure. A  little  steam  is  thus  produced.  This  rises,  disturbs, 
and  slightly  lifts  the  superincumbent  column  of  cooler  water. 
The  pressure,  which  alone  prevents  ebullition,  is  thus  relieved. 
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What  then  occurs  ?  The  vast  mass  of  superheated  water 
deep  in  the  well  suddenly  tinds  itself  not.  as  before,  below  its 
boiling-point,  but  iar  abo\'e  it.  and  without  waitin,i4'  to  boil  it 
instantaneousK'  tlashes  into  steam,  and  the  cooler  water  restin,^' 
abo\'e  it  is  shot  forth  as  from  a  cannon  s  mouth  to  awe  man- 
kind, ti)  tell  him  of  the  terrible  unalterabilit}'  of  Nature's  laws. 
Thus  We  ma_\'  understand  the  ,^"reat  irregularity  of  the 
eruptions.  So  man}"  factors  are  to  be  considered — the 
depth,  diameter,  and  direction  of  the  <4'e\'Ser  tube,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  heated  rocks,  and  the  \\'orkings  of  the  water  s\"s- 
tem  which  refills  the  tube,  \vhether  b\"  inhltration  of  rain  <>r 
ri\-er  water,  or  b_\'  the  tiow  of  subterranean  springs.  The 
marvel  is.  not  that  the  moment  of  these  glorious  displa\'s 
cannot  be  accuratel}'  named,  but  that  it  can  be  even  approxi- 
matel}'  surmised.  One  geyser,  onl}",  makes  any  pretense  to 
punctualit}-.  It  has  been  named  on  this  account  "Old  Faith- 
ful. "  Regularly  every  hour  it  performs  its  task  of  entertain- 
ing tourists.  It  merits  the  gratitude  of  those  who  ha\"e  not 
time  to   wait   upon   the   whims  of  its   eccentric  neighbors. 

While  waiting  with  an  expectant  group  of  visitors,  one 
overhears  man_\-  amusing  remarks.  Some  tourists,  led  astra\- 
by  one  of  Larr}-'s  jokes,  ask  at  what  time  they  are  going  to 

"grease  the  geyser.  "      And  this  ex- 
ion,   "greasing  the  ge\'- 
refers    to    a    former 
•ustom    of    putting  soap 
into  the  crater  to  make 
the   geyser  spcnit   be- 
fore its   time.       This 
practice    of    soaping 
is    now     prohibited,, 
for    it    e\"eiitual]_\'   de- 
strox'S    the    action    of 
the   sjex'ser.       The    fact 
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that  soaping  would  advance  the  hour  of  eruption  was  dis- 
covered (juite  by  accident.  A  Chinese  laundrynian  who  had 
found  the  hot  pools  a  great  convenience  in  his  business,  one 
day  mixed  his  su<is  in  the  wrong"  hole.  His  pigtailed  head 
escaped  by  miracle  as  a  charge  of  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs 
was  hred  skyward   with   tremendous  force. 

As  the  moment  of  the  eru[)tion  approaches,  an  impatient 
visitor,  who  has  been  watching  the  steam  ascending  from  the 
crater,  demands,  "Well,  when  does  she  bust  .^  "  but  on  ob- 
serving the  tightness  of  the  clothes  of  the  corpulent  (jues- 
tioner,  it  seems  to  be  a  close  question  as  to  which  will 
"bust  "  the  sooner  —  the  geyser  or  the  gentleman.  At  last, 
howe\"er,  some  one  cries,  "Look  out!  —  there  she  goes!" 
There  is  a  backward  rush  of  dazed  spectators,  and  upward  in 
a  mass  of  glittering  glory  the  contents  of  the   tube  is  lifted, 

forming  a  dazzling  pillar  of  rising 
and  falling  water,  surrounded 
by  its  flowing  draperies  of 
steam.      This  is  repeated 
every  hour  with  but  the 
slightest    variations. 
^     Here  is  a  water-clock 
older  than  that  of  the 
Greeks,  and  it  marks 
time    as    per^^ectly  to- 
day as  when  the  divine 
clockmaker  first  put  to- 
gether its  more  than  mys- 
terious mechanism.    That 
monument  of  water  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height.       It  stands  there 
apparently    undiminished 
for    seven    minutes,    and 
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in  these  seven 
minutes  no  less 
than  one  and  a 
half  million  g'al- 
lons  of  boiling 
water  are  shot 
forth.  In  one 
day  Old  Faith- 
ful furnishes 
more  water  than 
would  be  used 
for  the  needs  of 
a  city  of  three 
hundred  thou- 
sand people. 
Nor  is  this  all, 
for  this  is  but 
one  of  thu  hun- 
d  r  e  d  g  e  _\-  s  e  r  s 
which,  da\'  and 


nifjht.  summer 
and  winter,  are 
rising  thus  like 
ghostl}'  senti- 
nels to  see  that 
all  is  well  in  Na- 
ture s  Wonder- 
land, and  then 
returning  again 
to  oft-br  o  ken 
slumbers. 

It  seems  as  if 
the  other  ge\'- 
sers,  conscience 
stricken  b_\"  the 
punctualit}'  and 
f  r  e  q  u  e  n  c  y  of 
Old  Faithful's 
"xhibitions,  in- 
ciividuallv    were 
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to    make    up    for    their    lon^    periods    of    laziness    by   giving 
superior  displays  when  their  turns  arrive. 

Excelsior,  the  grandest  of  them  all,  spends  seven  or  more 
years  in  preparation,  and  then  begins  a  series  of  imposing 
outbursts.  A  mighty  cliff  of  living  water  rises  from  a  boiling 
lake,  and  as  often  as  the  waters  fall,  they  are  hurled  again 
into  the  air.  Though  its  form  is  ever  changing,  the  cliff  of 
water  stands  there  in  seeming  permanenc}',  until  at  last  the 
unseen  forces  weaken  and  the  glorious  vision  vanishes.  The 
level  of  the  river  that  fiows  near  the  crater  of  Excelsior  is 
raised  several  inches  after  every  outburst  of  this  great  ge}'ser, 
which  in  one  eruption  ejects  more  water  than  could  be 
thrown  up  by  the  combined  forces  of  all  the  other  ge}"sers  in 
the  basin.  Unfortunately  all  is  quiet  here  on  the  day  of  our 
visit.  The  last  preceding  display  occurred  in  1892.  Beauti- 
ful as  are  the   manifestations  of  the  forces  of  nature    when 
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acting  upon  the  clear,  deep  pools,  they  become  ridiculous  or 
fantastic  when  mud  is  substituted  in  the  craters  for  the 
crystal  waters.  Here  in  the  mannnoth  "  Paint  P(^ts  '  nature 
plays  a   joke   upon   us.      In   one  caUlron  is  a  mass  of   mortar- 


l-.X('l-:i.Sli  )K     IN    KRII'TION 

like  mud,  which  during'  uidxnown  a^'^es  has  l)een  in  a  state  of 
ebullition.  I'p  throu,i;h  the  slim\'  matter  rist;  tin\'  j)uffs  of 
steam,  each  one  ejecting',  with  a  nauseatin,!^"  Hop,  a  tin\'  sj)OUt 
of  what  looks  like  \'anilla  or  strawl.)errv  ice-crciam,  half 
melted.  The  shapes  which  are  monuMitarilv  assumed  by 
these  expectorations  of  the  cla\'t;y  slush  are  i^rott^sque  to 
such  a  point  that  lookers-on  are  fre(|uentl\'  convulsed  with 
lauj^hter.      The   word    "^rotescpie    '  describes  the  Paint  Pots; 
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wonderful,  marvelous,  and  grand  are  the  adjectives  we  use 
in  speaking  of  the  geysers  ;  but  when  we  would  tell  of  the 
Morning  Glory  Spring,  a  still,  warm  pool  of  deepest  blue,  the 
word  ' '  beautiful  ' '  is  the  only  one  that  rises  to  our  lips.  Those 
who  have  ne^•er  looked  into  its  depths  will  smile  incredu- 
lously,  and  being  shown  a  colored  photograph  of  the  spring. 
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say  that  photo.i^Tapher  and  artist  ha\e  told  a  most  transparent 
lie.      But  eyes   that   have   been   treated  to  this  bath  of  beauty 
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will  tell    you    that   no  photoj^raphic 
lens  can  there  be  substituted  for 
the  human   eye,  that  not   bv 
any  painter's  pigment  ma\ 
the  exquisite  tones  of  blue 
be     reproduced.        The 
lining  of  the    crater  is 
of  snow-white  deposit, 
the  water  itself  is  col- 
orless, and  yet  the  il- 
lusion   of     blueness    is 
intense    and    persists 
even  on  gray  cloud}'  days. 
It  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  us  to  peer  into 
the  deep,  placid  soul  of  nature. 
Reluctantly   turning   from   the   con- 
templation of  these  cerulean  depths 


LOOKING    INTO 
THE    MUD    VOLCANO 


we  find  ourselves  again 
upon  the  inter- 
minable sandy 
road  cut  through 
the  piny  forest. 
No  correct  im- 
pression of  the 
Yellowstone  and 
its  wonders  can 
be  imparted  un- 
less scenes  are 
linked  together  by 
sections  of  that 
long,  long  road  on 
which  the  traveler 
must  spend  seven 
hours  every  day. 
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I  mean  the  traveler  who  insists  on  rushing  through  the  park 
on  schedule  time,  in  live  and  a  half  da\s,  not  because  he  is 
compelled  to,  but  because  he  has  been  told  that  it  is  possible. 

W'e  cannot  praise  the  undue  expedition  with  which  the 
average  tra\"eler  rushes  through  our  Wonderland.  Few,  if 
an\",  take  time  for  more  than  a  mere  glance  at  the  lakelet 
that  lies  in  a  little  hollow  on  the  crest  of  the  continental 
di\-ide.  And  yet  that  lily-dotted  })ond  merits  our  thoughtful 
consideration   and    will   richly   repay   the   \"isitor. 

We  are  in  the  Rock}'  Mountains  near  the  apex  of  our 
continent.  That  placid  sheet  of  \\"ater  is  therefore  wooed  by 
two  might}'  suitors. —  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, —  and, 
undecided  but  impartial,  she  bestows  ii;-r  fa\"ors  on  them  both 
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alike  ;  and  when  she  weeps  for  love  of  both,  one  tear  may 
trickle  down  the  cheek  kissed  by  her  western  lover,  the 
Pacihc,  while  another  salutes  the  outstretched  arms  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  this  point  onward, 
the  dash  down-grade  is  thrillingly  exciting  ;  our  four  horses 
swing  us  at  a  spanking  j)ace  around  curves  and  past  a  score 
of  s[)lendid  points  of  view.  Far  away  to  the  south,  outside 
the  limits  of  the  park,  we  see  the  three  great  Teton  Peaks 
rising  as  if  in  protest  at  their  exclusion  from  our  Wonder- 
land—  as  if  by  an  unwearying  appeal  they  would  compel  the 
government  to  reconsider  that  unsatisfactory  southern  bound- 
ary line,  to  move  it  a  few  miles  farther  south,  antl  thus  add  to 
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the  park  a  feature  tliat  it  lacks,  a  ran^^e  of  alpiiu^  j^randeur. 
Nearer,  and  well  within  the  limits  of  the  park,  we  see  the 
beautiful  Shoshone  Lake,  while  all  around  us  rise  the  wooded 
sloj)es  of  the  apparently  insi.^nificant  ran,^e  that  forms  the 
backbone   of   our   land        the   Continental    Divide. 


Still  follcjwinf^  the  down-trendin<^  road,  we  reach  some 
hours  later  the  shores  of  that  s^^reat  silent  reser\'oir  of  icy 
waters.  Lake  Yellowstone.  With  a  shore-line  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  in  length,  with  an  altitude  ot  almost  a 
mile  and  a  half  al)o\'e  the  sea,  there  art;  but  few  lakes  in  the 
world  that  surpass  Lakt_:  Yellowstone  in  area  and  eKwation. 
One  or  two  lakes  in  the  .Vndes  of  l\.:ru,  one  or  two  in  the 
scarce    explored   regions   of    Tibet    are    its    only    ri\als. 

Around  Laki'  \'ellowstone  rist.;  mountains  trom  ten  to 
lifteen  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  }'et  thesct  mountains, 
because  w-  are  alreadv  almost  fight  thousand  lt_'et  abo\"e  sea- 
le\'fl,  do  not  seem  to  us  more  lottx'  than  a  I'ange  ot  hills. 
Idle  mere  knowlrdgt;  that  a  mountain  is  ol  innnense  altitude 
does  not   impress   one    half   so    much    as    the    apparent    height 
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of  lesser  peaks.  Thus  Mount 
W'ashiii'^'^toii,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  its  mere  six  thou- 
sand feet  of  \-isible  ele\-ation, 
seems  .i^rander  to  us  thian 
the.-^e  giants  which  have  al- 
most thrice  its  heij^ht.  Vet 
brin,<4"  hither  our  favorite  New 
England  peak,  bury  it  be- 
neath the  lake,  its  base  at 
the  sea-le\el,  and  then  where 
would  the  dizzil}'  perched 
Sunnnit  House  hnd  itself  ? 
It  would  be  occupied  by  trout 
and  other  hnny  quests,  while 

the  instruments  of   the  Mount  \\'ashin,i<ton  obser\'ator\'  would 

be    rustinj^'    more   than   a   tlKjusand   feet   below   these    waters. 

Xa}",    the   summit  would  not  rise  high  enou,^h   even   to   pierce 

the   muddy   bottom   of    Eake   \'ellowstone. 
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Were  this  courai^eous  little  steamer 
on  which  we  cross  the  lake  to 
'':.        {>rol()ii<4-    its    excursion    on 
this  same   plane   of  alti- 
tude eastward  from  the 
'\     Rockies,  it  would  sail 
'\     across   our   continent 
k  •      almost     ei,<i1it     tliou- 

sand   feet   abo\'e  our 
cities,     accompanied 


b_\'  tleets  of  clouds  ;  it 
would  cross  the  broa( 
.Vtlantic,  meetin,i;'  no 
obstacle  until  its  prow 
j^rated  upon  the  ic}' 
slopes  of  the  Alps  or 
P\rcnees.  We  ina\' 
not  take  this  Hyin,^" 
trip,  hfnve\"er.  but 
shall  steam  rjn  toward 
a  little  island  wht_-re 
there  are  conhned  a 
t(.-w  tanit;  biiffal  >  ;  tlie 
I  )nl\'  buftalo  \\'e  ma\' 
hopi-  to  -ee,  tor  in 
the  sumnie-r  tlu-  wild 
lierd    inhabitmii"    tlu- 
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park  seldcMii  presents  itself  to  tourists'  e\'es.  IJut  the  da\'s 
of  the  wild  bison  are  numbered,  althou^^di  it  is  protected 
b}-  the  stronji'  arm  of  the  law  ;  there  remains  to-day  onh"  a 
meaner  band,  yearly  decimated,  and  doomed  t(j  ultimate  ex- 
tinction. The  tra\'eler  \v\\o  will  bra\'e  the  rude  winter  of 
tliese  altitudes  ma\'   be   rewarded    b\'  a   >\iiht    of   four    or    hve 
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wild  buffalo  in  full  retreat  across  the  snow-covered  open 
stretches.  But  a  \'isit  to  the  park  in  winter  is  no  simple 
matter  ;  snow  then  lies  from  ten  to  twent}'  feet  upon  the 
level  and  is  piled  mountain-hi,^"h  in  the  ra\'ines.  Yet  a 
winter  tour  is  possible,  thou^yh  at  the  cost  of  sufferings  and 
perils  which  few  men  will  care  to  pa\'.  The  cold  at  that 
period  is  frightful.      In  the  words  ot  an  intrepid  photographer 
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who  has  made  se\"eral  iiiidwiiUcr  tours  in  the  YeHowstone, 
"When  it  was  onl\'  ten  (ie,i:i"ees  below,  we  called  it  a  warm 
daw  W  e  had  been  accustomed,  during;  (->ur  tw o-hundred- 
nnle  snow-shoe  journev',  to  a  temperature  of  tilt\"-two  de.i^rees 
below   Zero.  And    there   are    men    wIkj   e\"er\"    winter  liiber- 

nate  in  tlie  bi,i^'  empt}'  hotels  of  the  })ark,  for  reasons 
that    insurance    companies    best     understand.      The    manayer 
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ot  the  h(;tel  at  the'  (brand  (~ari(.)n.  with  his  wife,  spends 
nine  loni;",  liiuely  m<inth-^  in  the  snow-bound  cara\'ansarv. 
there  beinii'  miles  ot  snow\-  nothin,i;iiess  l)et\\H_-en  him  and  the 
wi'rld.  Hut  lit-  is  not  a  prisoner;  he  nften  ,i:iitles  out  of  a 
thu-d--tor\-  \\ind(Wv'  on  hi-^  Norwegian  >kees,  and  then  as  li^hth" 
as    a    sea-^iill    he    ^kims   down    and    awa\'   acritss    white  -^now- 

tields,    which    -U-tain    hmi   -ome    twenty   fret   abii\e   the    leX'el    of 

'jld  earth.  lie  ha^  lookeil  n])(.)n  scenes  whost.'  fascinations  he 
a\ers    are    ample    reroiii))un>e    lor    what   to    us    would    seem 
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almost  a  living'  death.  Think  of  it  :  two  people  spending 
here  a  winter  of  two  hundred  and  tift\-  days,  each  da}'  so 
like  another  that   the   march   of   time   is   imperceptible. 

Vlut  ere  these  thoughts  shall  chill  us  to  the  bone,  let  us 
return  to  summer  sunshine  by  the  lake.  The  \'ie\v  of  the  lake 
reminds  us  that  I  ha\'e  not  menti(nied  what  is  to  some  the 
chief  charm  of  these  waters,  -the  fact  that  the}'  are  literally 
swarmin,i^'  with  fish,  so  ea,t;"er  to  be  cau,^ht  that  skill  is  not 
required.  Naturall}',  Yellowstone  tish-stories  are  like  other 
things  in  this  re,i.^"ion,  —  the  mcxst  remarkable  of  their  kind,  for 
the  reascni  that  unlike  other  hsh-stories,  the\'  are  absoluteK' 
true.  No  e.\aii;i.ieration  is  needed  to  add  color  to  them.  Let 
me  ])rove  it  to  }tMi.  hi  the  picture  }'ou  may  see  m\'  friend, 
after  casting  his  line  into  the  ic}'  \vaters  of  the  lake,  dip})ing 
the  finny  pre}'  into  the  depths  of  a  spring  of  boiling  water. 
What  a  convenience  for  the  hungr}'  traveler  I — his  Friday 
breakfast  kept  cool  and  fresh  in  a  vast  natural  refrigerator 
until   it   pleases   hnn  to  fish  it  out,  flop  it  mto  a  natural  kettle 
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and,  without  bnd^f^in,^",  cook  it  on  the  spot.  Von  are  incredu- 
lous, because,  alas  I  truth  and  the  finny  tribe  have  no  ailinitw 
And  I  will  confess  that,  although  containing'  many  int^n-(;(li- 
ents    of    truth,     \\\\    tale    is    not    a    wholK'    honest    one,    for 


MOr.N'T    WASIU'.rRNl-: 


althou<^li  this  culinary  feat  is  performed  by  tourists  every  day, 
in  our  case  the  tish  could  nt^t  be  made  to  bite,  the  steamer 
was  whistlini;-  her  last  warnin^^-,  and —dare  I  confess  it.-'  — 
im])elled  by  i)h(_)to,i4'raphic  necessities,  I  hastened  to  the 
kitchen,  in  the  luncheon-tent 
near  b\\  ])urchase(l  a  miser- 
able trout,  and  hun^'  its  stiff, 
cold  cor])se  uj)on  our  dan- 
j.;'lin,i;',    disappointed    hook. 

After  this  conf(^ssion,  as  a 
]jroof  of  m\-  re^i^ard  for  truth, 
can  \-ou  refuse  to  bc;lieve  ni\- 
other  storit-s  .'  Here  is  one  to 
test  your  contidenc-e  :  There 
is  in  the  park  a  ri\'er  in  whicdi 
tfexser   waters    (_)\'eri1ow.        As 
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the  hot  water  rests  upcrn  the  surface,  the  cold,  trout-swarin- 
iuii  river  is,  as  it  were,  co\'ered  with  a  stratum  of  boiling  water, 
and  lish  caught  in  its  depths  may  be  cooked  on  the  way  out  1 
Leaving  the  lake,  let  us  follow  the  swift-tlowing  but  placid 
river  to  the  culmination  of  our  journew  tiie  (irand  Canon  of 
the  "S'ellowstone.  Strange,  -is  it  not  ?  -  that  the  approach 
should  promise  so  little  :  a  level  valle\',  a  ribbon  of  green 
water,  and  in  the  distance  the  shadowy  forms  of  Mounts 
Wasliburne   and    l)unra\'en. 

])Ut  before  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  canon,  let 
me  recall  briefly  an  excursion  over  Mount  W'ashburne  to 
Yancey's  ranch  -  a  horseback  trip  that  may  be  made  as  an 
alternative   to   the  return  to   Mannnoth   Hot   Springs  b\'  the 

coach-road.  The  ascent  of  Mount 
Washburne  is  not  difficult,  and  it 
calls  for  neither  great  endurance  nor 
daring  horsemanship.  The  trail,  al- 
though in  places  indistinct,  is  easy 
and    secure    as    mountain-trails    go. 
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Thu  vif  w  hoin  the 
suinniit  is  not  espe- 
cially strikiii,!^'  to  one 
accustomed  to  moun- 
tain scener\"  of  re- 
i{ions  more  b  r  o  k  e  n 
and  })i(-tui"es(jue,  but 
the  exhilaration  of 
the  ride  and  the  re- 
sultin,L;'  appetites  are 
ample  compensations 
for  the  effort.  A 
\'isit  to  ■ '  Uncle  fohn 
Yancey  s  '  ranch  is 
an  experience  that 
will  be  remembered 
but  \Nhich  will  not  be  re 
A  comic  writer  mij^ht 
prfjtitable  stud\"  in  the  peculiarities  of  Uncle 

|ohn,  but  the   ordinary  traveler   \vi]) 

hnd   ]]either    palatable   food   nor 

decent  accommodations  while 

at  the  old  man  s  "  Hotel. 

The  tenderfoot  should  not 

remark     the    unwashed 

condition    of    the    two 

historic     .i^iasses     into 

which    the    proprietor 

pours    the    welcomiiii^ 

libation  ot   "  Kentucky 

tc:a,      tor  it  is  Yancey  's 

boast     that    liis    whisky 

glasses    ha\'e    never    been 

polluted   by  the  contact   oi 
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so  alien  a  licinid  as  water.  That  water  is  not  held  in  j^ood 
repute  at  Yancey's  is  evidenced  by  the  location  and  condition 
of  the  "  bathinj^^  establishment  ' '  maintained  for  the  incon- 
venience of  j^uests  who  are  so  perverted  as  to  require  more 
than  the  pail  that  serves  the  needs  of  the  habitues  of  the 
primitive  caravansary.  On  the  whole  it  is  wiser  to  leave 
the  park  with  the  impressions  of  its  j^lories  undimmed  by 
memories  of  Yancev  s   Ranch. 


The  approach  to  the  canon  from  the  lake  is  connnonplace 
indeed,  yet  between  us  and  those  unimpressive  mountains 
toward  which  we  drive,  lies  one  of  the  s^randest  sit^hts  on 
which  man  has  ever  looked  -one  of  the  ^reat  thinj^s  of  the 
world.  The  mountains  are  largely  forest-clad  ;  for  miles  on 
both  sides  of  the  canon  there  stretch  a\\a\"  ,^reat  areas  of 
timber  that  soften  every  outline  of  the  landscape,  j^ive  it  a 
regularity,   a  velvety  smoothness,  that  ill  prepare  the  traveler 
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ONE    OF    VANCKV  S 
BiiAKDKRS 


for  the  chaotic  awfuhicss  of  that  on  which 
he  is  about  to  look.      It  is  as  if   nature 
had   striven   1)\'   ever\'   means    t(^    en- 
hance the  subhnie  surprise  that  she 
reserves  behind  this  curtain  of  deep 
i^reen.       \'et,     lest    we    should   be 
stricken  blind   and   dumb   by   the 
full,    instantaneous    revelation   of 
the  f^lorv  of   the  lower  canon,  let 
us    look    lirst    upon     the     milder 
beaut}'  of  the  uj)per  j^^or^e.      Into 
it  leaps   the   river,  in  a  plun.^e  of  a 
hundred    feet    or    more,    then    on    it 
rushes    between    gray-woodjd    walls, 
its   waters  greener  than   the    pines,    or, 
beinj4'  churned  to  foam,    whiter  than   snow. 
I'ollow  me   down    to    the    river-bank  ;     no    dan^i^er    need     be 
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feared  ;  beauty,  not  danger,  lurks  below.  Here  for  a  mo- 
ment the  waters  seem  to  curb  their  ea.^'erness,  as  if  the  drops 
which   have  journe}"ed  long  in  company  would  bid  farewell  to 


Fr.iit'.^Tap; 


THE    (,1-.AND    CANON    HOTKl. 


one  another,  before,  in  the  confusion  of  their  iinal  leap,  they 
are  forex'er  separated  or  dispt-rsed  in  spray.  Dare  we  now  in 
ima,L;"ination  follow  them  ^  Nay,  ^\"e  are  almost  tempted  to 
follow  bodily,  so  great  is  the  fascination  of  tht;  tlood,    as   with 
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a  calm  deliberate  swiftness,  like  that  of  a  mij^hty  eaj^de 
swooping'  upon  its  ])re\',  it  .glides  as  lij^htly  as  the  wind  over 
the  brink,  and  plunges  toward  the  center  of  the  world.  In- 
stanrly.  as  if  by  powerful  t-nchantnient,  it  is  transformed 
from  a  j^reenish  serpent  into  a  bridal  \'eil  of  purest  white. 
We  are  assistinj^  at  the  nuptials  of  awtnlness  and  beauty. 
But  to  apj)reciate  the  full  solemnity  of  it  all,  one  must  hear 
the  ceaseless  roar,  like  the  anthem  of  the  eternal  choir,  and 
feel  the  cool  spray-like  aspersions,  as  of  the  holy  water. 
But  havinj^'  seen  Ijeauty  fall  mto  the  arms  of  awfulness, 
we  will  look  u[:)on  the  land  in  which  thev  are  to  dwell  to- 
j^ether  while  the  brief  honeymoon  endures.  Then  close  vour 
e}'es,  turn  them  toward  the  east,  open  them,    and  suppress  a 
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ii'dsp  of  admiration  if  \-ou  can  !  Our  first  impression  is  one 
(jf  ovcrwliclmini^'  surprise.  The  canon  is  so  innch  vaster 
than  wc  thoni^ht.  Its  colorinj^  is  more  vivid  than  we  e\er 
<h"eanied  it  could  be.  It  seems  like  a  mine  of  precious 
stones.  nnco\'ered  to  ama/e  aiul  daz/le  the  sun  itself.  The 
ri\'rr  has  already  cut  down  throu,^h  this  mine  of  color  more 
than  a  thousand  ieet,  yet  the  \'(dn  seems  to  be  inexhaustible. 
The  rock\'  mass  of  the  jdateau  is  decomposed  to  unknown 
dej^ths  ;  the  chemic  ])roducts  resultino^  from  that  decomposi- 
tion produce  the  color  ;  the  rains,  the  flow  of  water  from 
subterranean  springs,  and  the  winds  that  sweep  through  the 
canon  have  helped  to  blend  the  tints,  until  the  walls  appear 
as  if  tlraped  with  the  tatters  of  some  gorgeous  rainbow. 
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l)Ut  there  are 
other  points  of 
vantajj;'e  from 
which  even  more 
stujjendous  vistas 
are  revealed.  To 
reach  them  we 
must  turn  back 
and  chmb  up  in 
and  through  the 
woods  that  clothe 
the  slope  of  the 
upper  canon. 
The  quick  tran- 
sitions from  light 
to  shade,  from 
free  space  to  the 
seclusion  of  the 
forest,  are  de- 
lightful. In  the 
soft  gloom  of  the 
wood  we  may  re- 
pose- our  e\'es  wearied  with  too  much  glorw  0\ercome  by 
the  unseizable  vastness  of  the  canon,  we  turn  \\'ith  pleasure 
to  the  contemplation  of  little  things  which  elsewhere  would 
have  no  interest  for  us.  P^or  hours  in  these  woods  I  have 
watched  the  chipmunks,  busy,  saucy  little  animals,  which 
being  unmolested  here  are  so  tame  that  when  I  sat  quite 
nK)tionless  thev  would  approach,  sit  on  the  other  end  of  the 
same   log,    and  try  to   enter  into  con\'ersation. 

One  (lav,  howe\'er,  I  encounteretl  upon  this  steep,  narrow 
path  a  number  of  strange  beings,  so  wlioll}"  out  of  keeping 
with  the  scene  that  I  could  not  believe  my  ex'es.  The}'  were 
members    of  a  military  cycle  expedition — eight  soldiers  from 
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LIEIIKNANT    MOSS.    U.    S.    A. 


d   re.^'iinent    of    Fort    Mis- 
in    Montana,    who  untler 
;  command  of  \"oun,^"  I^ieu- 
enant     Moss,     successfully 
accomplished  a  journey  of 
o\"er  one   thousand  miles 
a-wheel.       Each   man 
carried     from     sixt}'    to 
sex'ent}'  pounds   of   bag- 
gage ;  a  complete  camp- 
equipment,    tents,   poles, 
and    blankets,    supplies, 
dishes,    cooking-uten- 
sils, and  provisions,  in 
addition    to    the    heavy 
arms    and     ammunition. 
Thus  handicapped,  these  men 
rode  sometimes  ninety  miles  a  day 
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A    COMPLETE    CAMF    ON    WHEELS 


over  western  roads  that  are  a  dis<^race  to  our  civilization. 
No  wonder  that  to  them  the  roads  within  the  park  seemed 
almost     perfect    by    comparison. 

But  as  we  find  oursel 
upon  the  road  that  skirts 
the    canon    brink,    we 
must  confess  that  the 
park  roads,  thou<4h 
not    so    very    bad, 
are,     when     com- 
pared    to    Euro- 
pean   roads,    dis- 
gracefully in  f er- 
ior.       Nowhere  is 
a  sx'stem   of   splen- 
did   hi,^hwa_\"s    more 
needed,   for    railroad 
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ha\'e  been  jieriiiaiiently  barred  out.  Let  C^^oii^ress  indulge 
ill  a  wise  ex])eii(liture  some  nia\'  call  extra \a,uance,  and  make 
the    'W'llowstoiie   a    ])ark   in    fact   as    well   as   in    name. 

\'es,  as  we  peer  iiit(j  the  ])in\'  labyrinths,  which  lie  be- 
tween us  and  the  canon  })recipice,  we  feel  that  here  nature 
has  done  so  mnch  that  man  should  not  refuse  to  do  his 
share.  Nature  pro\ides  a  least  of  beaut}'  ;  she  asks  only 
that  man  shall  make  the  baiupiet  hall  accessible.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  be  done  ;  that  the  future  will  see  here  in  (nir 
park  hundreds  of  miles  of  splendid  ax'enues,  wdiich  with 
grace! ul  cur\es  and  gradual  inclines  will  lead  the  people  of 
man}'  lands  into  this  wilderness.  lieginning  at  the  Springs, 
the  throngs   of  future   visitors    will    view   the    marvels   of   the 
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park  with  an  iiicreasiii'^'  wonder  and  enthusiasm,  and  wiH  be 
brouj^ht  liere  to  this  forest,  on  the  verj^c;  of  the  ab}'ss,  pre- 
pared by  what  they  ha\e  ah\'a(h'  seen  to  (h"aw  aside  these 
pinv  screens  and  look  with  reverence  and  wonder  uj)on  the 
grandest  sij^ht  of  ah.  this  oxerwhehninj^'  acme  to  tfieir  jour- 
ne\',    the    Orand    Canon   of   the    Yellowstone. 

From  Lookout  Point  the  Great  h^dl  looks  almost  in- 
sigiiiticant  ;  }"et  its  waters  droj)  almost  twice  as  far  as  those 
of  lui^i^e  Xiaj^ara.  What  seems  from  a  distance  a  ribbon  of 
white  spray  is  in  truth  a  stream  seventy-four  feet  m  width 
and  three   hundred   and   sixty   feet   in   length. 

Below  us  is  a  ])ure  white  mound  of  formation,  not  of 
snow    as    we  at   first   imagine  ;    but  snow   is   not    a    stranger 
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here  ;  upon  the  contran'  it  is  ahiiost  a  re,<4uhir  inhabitant,  for 
in  the  ^'ellowstone  the\'  sa\"  there  are  only  three  seasons  and 
the\'  are  called  "Jul}",  and  August,  and  Winter."  And 
winter  is  the  most  impressi\e  of  them  all.  Then  no  arra}'  of 
startling'  C()lor  strikes  the  eye.  Then  all  is  cold  and  still. 
The   canon   sleep>   beneath   a   co\'erini(  of  dazzling  \\  hiteness, 


and  a  great  solitude  is  o\-tr  all.  For  nine  long  months  the 
canon  slumbers  thus.  Then,  waked  b\"  the  hrst  kiss  of  sum- 
mer, she  genth'  la\s  aside,  one  b\'  one,  the  robes  of  white  in 
which  she  lias  been  sleeping,  dons  the  mo.-^t  gorgeous  of  her 
thousand  dre>>es,  and  welcomes  the  return  of  her  long-absent 
lo\'er,    the   simshine   (jt    the   glorious  summer  days. 


PlHitoKraph  by  V.  Jay  Haynes,  St.  Fnul 
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From  the  brink  we  cannot  al\va\s  see  the  depth  of  the 
canon.  "Red  Rock,"  and  j)innacles  of  other  hues  obstruct 
our  view,  while  from  tlie  canon  walls  f^reat  screens,  like 
wind's  on  a  theater-sta^e,  have  been  pushed  out  to  cut  the 
lines  of  sij^ht  and  add  confusion  and  disorder  to  the  scene. 
These   delicately  tinted  screens  are  as  beautiful  in   color  as 


I'hotogr.iph 


I-.  Jay  Ilayilcs,  St.  Paul 


the}'  are  strange  in  form.  We  find  here  reproduced  the 
Gothic  forms  of  Occidental  architecture,  \\ith  an  opulence  of 
color  that  is  more  than  Oriental.  Hundreds  of  Gothic  spires, 
—  feudal  castles,  too.  with  fantastic  crenelations,  all  these 
are  here.  Nor  is  the  masonry  of  cold,  ^ra}'  rock  ;  instead, 
the  walls  are  all  aflame  with  amber,  amethwst,  and  jasper. 
Nor  are  these  casth^-ruins  few  in  number  ;   the\-  seem  in  truth 
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innumerable.  Let  us  look  deei)er  ;  there  far,  far  down  are 
other  tlet ached  spires  apparently  tlcatin.i^-  in  the  dimness  of  a 
lower  world.  .\nil  do  you  realize  the  magnitude  of  some  of 
these  ,ureat  natural  nmiarets  .^  Yonder  tower,  of  a  dull 
i^arnet  color,  would  dwarf  a  modern  oftice-buildin;^-  of  twelve 
stories.      Do   \-oa   realize   the   height    of    the    great    wall    that 
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rises  in  the  shadow  far  beyond  ?  To  illustrate  its  height, 
take  f(jur  great  buildings,  each  like  the  Masonic  Temple  of 
Chicago,  and  ]:)ile.  them  one  upon  another.  Then  place  in 
the  canon  the  towering  structure  thus  created,  the  ground 
floor  resting  at  the  ri\er  s  le\el.  Do  ^ou  believe  that  the 
roof  garden  would   ^ur})ass   the   sunmnt   ot    that    wall  .^      If  S(j, 
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you   are   mistaken  ;   the   })eople  .-gathered  there  would  ha\'e  to 
look  upward  to  see  us  standing  on  the  canon's   brink. 

Let  us  no\\'  drive  on  until  we  reach  the  (jue  point  from 
which  the  pla\'ful  traveler  is  permitted  to  send  great  rocks 
rolling  and  bounding  down,  the  steep  sides 
of  the  mighty  ditch.  We  drop  a 
boulder  over  the  precipice.  At 
first  the  stone  rolls  down  the 
smooth  sandy  slope,  then,  on 
reaching  a  narrow  defile  some 
hundreds  of  feet  below,  it  be- 
gins to  bound  back  and  forth 
in  zigzags  between  the  bases 
of  the  jutting  pinnacles.  At 
everv  concussion   the  big  rollin 
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stoiK:   (IctiicliL'S  liu.i^e  ni;LSses   of   d 
pos'.   i  rock  troni  the  clifl.-^,  and  the 
joii:    in    the    mad  downward  ru>h 
by    ':i;n(h'ecLs.        Meantime    we 
follow-    \\ith    fascinated     eyes 
tlie    boulder's  wild   career   as 
in    lea})S  of    several    hundred 
feet    it   nears   its   \\"ater\-    des- 
tination.     ])Ut   it   seems  as   if       •: 
it  ne\'er   would   arri\'e,  so  f^reat 
is    tlie    distance    it    must    travel. 
Smaller  and    smaller  it  ap])ears 
i^row,  until  at  last  the  boulder,  lo 
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to  us  like  a  tiny 
pebble,  plun<<'es 
soundlessly  into 
the  j^reenish  fiood 
of  ttie  Yellow- 
stone and  disap- 
})ears.  So  excit- 
in<4'  is  this  ^arne 
of  tenpins  that  we 
searcii  for  other 
rocks  ;  but  the 
brink  has  been 
well  cleared  b\' 
former  plaxers. 
W'e  tind  just  one 
stone  left,  the 
only  one  that  has 
not  betm  rolled 
down  the  slope  by 
tourists  ;   nor  will 
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it  be  until  our  race  becomes  far  sturdier  than  it  is  to-day, 
for  that  one  reniainin;^-  boulder  is  more  than  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  si/e,  but  also  for 
its  complete  isolation.  It  is  the  only  piece  of  granite  in  this 
valley.  Its  nearest  nei.i;hbor  lies  more  than  t\vent\'  miles 
awav.  How  came  it  here  ?  we  ask  ;  and  science  answers 
that  it  was  stranded  here  by  some  prehistoric  ri\'er  of  ice, 
left  to  bear  eternal  witness  to  the  existence  of  glaciers  in  this 
region.  It  is  a  mighty  mile-stone  on  the  highway  of  geology. 
It  marks  the  close  of  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  terres- 
trial sphere.      It  records  the  abdication  of  a  glacial  king. 

But  the   wondrous   beauty  of  the  forest    cannot    keep    us 
long    away    from    the    Grand   Canon.      We   are   involuntarily 
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drawn  to  the  very 
brink.  Who  is 
there  that  cannot 
understand  the 
fascination  of  the 
canon  ?  No  one 
can  look  into  its 
depths,  as  we  do 
now  from  Inspi- 
ration Point,  and 
not  have  an  over- 
whehning  desire 
to  go  down  and 
solve  the  rnx'stery 
of  its  great  beaut}- 
and  its  grandeur. 
Who  is  there  that 
does  not  envy  the 
eagles  that  dwell 
upon  the  pinnacles,  and  are  free  to  soar  in  slow,  grand  curves 
between  these  gorgeous  walls,  free  to  descend  and  drink  of 
the  rushing  waters  far  below  ;  free  to  sur\-e\'  the  scene  from 
points  of  view  \\hich  man  will  never  reach.  One  mystery, 
however,  never  can  be  solved  ;  that  of  the  perfect  blending 
of  these  colors.  All  hues  are  there,  spread  out,  and  yet  no 
one  can  sa\'  where  the  \'ello\v  ceases  or  where  the  red  begins. 
No  lines  of  demarcation  can  be  traced  between  the  purple 
and  the  pink  ;  between  the  orange  and  the  green  ;  and  there 
are  three  long  miles  ot  this  chromatic  gior_\'.  Three  miles  of 
gorgeous  color  and  of  fantastic  forms.  Then,  beyond,  a 
score   of  miles   (_)f  shadow  and   solemnity. 

Yes,  as  We  turn  and  look  in  another  direction  we  see  the 
sond)er  ])ine-clad  walls  between  which  the  ri\'er  there  flows 
on    for    twent\'    miles,    walls   not   less   high   nor   less  imposing 
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than  those  iiniiiediately  below  the  falls,  walls  which,  despite 
the  absence  of  all  color  sa\e  a  deep,  rich  ^reen,  possess  a 
grand,  stern  beauty  of  their  own.  That  mist}',  shadowy 
nave  is,  in  the  e}es  of  many,  as  beautiful  as  the  brilliant 
chasm  from  which  we  have  turned  away.  The  pine-trees, 
of  which  unnumbered  millions  are  stationed  in  the  park,  are 
crowded  in  multitudes  at  the  canon's  brink,  as  if  in  eagerness 
to  look  upon  the  scene.  Some,  like  the  more  courageous 
soldiers  of  a  hesitating  army,  have  already  dared  to  clamber 
down  the  walls;  while  others  —  \'eritable  heroes  these  — 
have   reached  the   vttvy  border  of  the  stream   itself. 

Let    us    now    turn   back  and   wander  through  the   forest, 
\\'here   we   shall  see   the   <jlorv   of  sunset  stealin"'  between  the 
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tall  straight  trunks  to  fjild  the  canon  walls  beyond.  Every 
eveninj4',  returninj^'  from  the  contemplation  of  the  canon,  it 
was  throuj^h  these  beautiful  forest-scenes  that  our  path  led 
us.  Often  the  skies  tiained  with  j^^old  and  yellow.  At  other 
times,  the  background  af^ainst  which  the  trees  were  silhouetted 
was  of  brilliant  red,  pale  ])ink,  or  tender  green.  It  seemed 
as  if  there  in  the  west  the  gods  were  preparing  the  gorgeous 
colors  with  which,  during  the  long,  still  night,  they  would  re- 
touch  the  frescos  on   tlie   canon   walls. 

Most  travelers  are  content  to  view  the  canon  from  the 
points  to  which  I  have  already  led  you.  Others  remain 
unsatislied  until  they  have  looked  into  the  great  chasm  from 
"Artists'  Point,  '  the  one  ])erfect  point  of  view,  which  is 
unfortunately  on  tlu;  other  bank,  and  in  i.S(;6  was  well-nigh 
inaccessible.  There  was  no  bridge  ;  the  crossing  of  the  river 
below  the  falls  was  utterly  out  of  the  (juestion  ;  but  there 
remained    tlu;    possibility    of    crossing   far   above    the    upper 
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gor^e,  where  the  waters,  althou<^h  s\vift-Howin<(,  present  a 
level,  navigable  surface.  But  there  has  not  been  a  boat 
upon  the  river  since  the  last  one,  very  fortunately  empty, 
was  swept  away  and  dashed  to  ])ieces  by  the  cataracts. 
No  boat  !  No  bridge  !  The  river  being  now  too  deep  and 
swift  to  ford,  I  turn  in  my  difficulty  to  the  gallant  soldiers 
of  Uncle  Sam,  who  are  stationed  at  the  canon.  The  ser- 
geant in  command  at  the  little  military  camp  enthusiastically 
comes  to  my  assistance,  and  at  sunrise  next  morning  I  find 
him  a  little  way  above  the  rapids,  slowly  poling  upstream 
a  raft,  which  he  has  built  expressly  for  our  excursion.  At 
last  we  reach  a  point  from  which  he  deems  it  safe  to  put 
out   into  the   current,    where   the  waters,    swift  as  those  of  a 
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mill-race,   are   i(liding    on    in    their 

to   plun,^e   into   the 

,y'   canon,   just   one 

be\(jnd.       There 

LS,     of     course,     no 

ictual    dan.i^er,    }'et 

the    thought    was 

e\'er  present  that 

our    raft,    if    left 

t(^    its    own     de- 

\'ices,    would    at 
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once  follow  unresistinj^l}-  that  treacherous 
flood,  bound   throu^^h   the   ra})id.s  and 
plunf^e  over  the  first  fall,  then  dash 
through    the    upper    canon,    and 
finally  meet  annihilation  in  the 
whirlpool  at  the  bottom  of  the 
great  cataract. 

In  safety,  however,  we  ar- 
rive upon  the  farther  shore. 
Then  we  skirt  the  right  bank 
through    a    thick     growth    of 
pine,  and  while   we  are   ^valk- 
ing  through  the  forest,  thunder- 
showers  come  and  go  with  great 
frequency  and  iuvy.      We  are  soon 
drenched  to  the  skin,  but  pressing  on 
we  reach  the   edge    of    the    fort;st  ;    the 
earth    appears  to  open    at    our    feet,    and   the   canon    vawns 
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before  us,  dct'p  and  iii\'Sterious.  A'apors  arc  5ur,L;'in<4'  upward 
from  its  depths,  but  f()rtunatLd\'  the  sun  is  beginning  to  break 
throui^h  the  clouds  abox'e.  A  shaft  of  sunshine  touches  a 
portion  of  the  0})posing  wad,  and  anotlier  brilhantl}'  illumi- 
nates the  pinnacles  of  white  and  ,i:"old,  ^\■hile  others  chase  the 
vapors  rapidl}'  a\va\".      Idle  fears  that  rain  and  fog  will  render 
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our  excursion,  fruitless  are  dispelled,  as,  reaching  another 
point  of  \iew,  we  exchange  salutes  with  friends  on  the  other 
rim.  We  sliout  to  them,  they  shout  to  us  ;  but  the  sounds 
meet  f>idy  half-\\"a\"  and  then  fall  into  tlie  depths  between. 
We  cannot  hear,  nor  are  ^\  e  ourseKes  h.eard.  The  ri\'er's 
rundding  mucks  onv  \>n\\y  efforts  to  s]^>an  the  deep  chasm  with 
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a  bridf(e  of  vocal  sound.  \\'e  must  attempt  to  span  it  with 
our  f;aze.  Eew  of  the  great  sights  of  this  world  hax'e  power 
to  thrill  us  more  than  this  vista  of  the  canon  oi  the  Yellow- 
stone. We  are  unable  to  tell  what  most  impresses  us  :  the 
immensity  of  the  great  gulf,  the  inhnite  glory  of  its  colored 
walls,  the  struggling  river  far  below,  the  stately  army  of  tall 
pines  massed  on  the  brink  and  pressing  forward,  apparently 
as   eager   as    we    to  drink   in   all    the   splendor  of  the  scene. 
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All  these  things  go  to  compose  the  scene,  to  form  that 
indefinable  majest}'  that  inspires  us  —  to  hold  our  peace. 
Silence  is  the  only  elocjuence  that  can  a\"ail  us  here.  No 
man  has  yet  found  language  to  express  the  majesty  of  this 
abyss  of  color.  But,  we  ask,  will  no  voice  ever  perfectly  ex- 
press in  words  what  we  all  feel  but  dare  not,  cannot  speak  ? 
Will  no  great  poet  of  the  new  world,  inspired  b}'  these 
grandeurs,  ever  utter  the  innnortal  song  in  which  our  \-aguest 
thoughts  shall  find  interpretation  ?     Great,  great  indeed  must 
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be   the   soul   of   him   wlio   would  ^ive   adecjuate   expression  to 
the   rt:\erential   awe   inspired   by  a   scene   like   this. 

But  what  is  man  that  he  should  stri\-e  to  utter  the 
unutterable  ?  The  emotions  that  overwhelm  us  here  can  be 
expressed  onl}'  in  one  lanj^uia^e.  and  that  is  not  a  mortal 
lani^ua^e  ;  it  is  the  lanj^uage  of  those  to  whom  all  mysteries 
have  been  revealed  —  the  great  eternal,  wordless  language  of 
the  soul  ;  a  language  that  we  may  not  understand  until  the 
gates   of  death   have  closed   behind   us. 
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*HE  ACME  of  sublimity  in  natural 
scenery  is  reached  in  Arizona.  The 
world  is  not  aware  that  this  is  true,  nor  do  I  hope  to  prove 
that  it  is  true  except  to  those  who,  with  an  interest  aroused 
by  words  that  are  inadequate  and  pictures  that  fall  far  short  of 
the  reality,  shall  some  day  undertake  the  marvelous  journey 
that  glorified    for   me   the   sunnner  of    1S9S. 

The  canon  of  the  Colorado  River  has  become  for  me  a 
haunting  rnemor}',  dwarfing  all  things  that  I  have  seen, 
belittling  all  the  gorges,  all  the  mountains  that  in  the  past 
impressed  me,  robbing  the    sun  of  Africa  of  its  luster,  causing 
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the   colors   of   the   Orient  to   fade.        I    ha\-e 
to-(la_\-  a  new  and  totally  different  s 
aid  1>\'  which   to   measure    all   that 
intend    t(j    see    before    the    ,L;reater, 
the  eternal  iourne\"  is  l)e,i;un  :  an<l 
I    am    Certain    that    in    this   lite 
there    is    awaiting 
me  no  other  spec- 
tacle ec|ual  tc)  that 
afford  ed    b}'  the 
chasm  of  the  Colo- 
rado.    It  has  re\'o- 
lutionized  m}'  per- 
ceptions   of    the 
beautiful    and    the 
sublnne. 

I  believe  that 
when  we  behold 
that  scene  for  the 
hrst  time,  a  series 
of  new  brain-cells 
is  ,i;'enerated,  and 
uvA]\  the\'  ha\'e  be- 


come sutTiciently 
de\"e  loped,  the 
canon  ^\■ithholds 
its  message.  In 
the  avera.i^e  mind 
there  is  no  place 
f(n"  an  impression 
so  unlike  any  be- 
f(jre  received.      At 
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first  sif^ht  the  mentality  is  da/zled.  He  who  looks  but  once 
sees  not  the  canon.  He  who  would  know  its  .i^lory  must  first 
prepare  the  tablets  of  his  mind, —  eraser  all  preconceived  im- 
ag.es,  and  then  with  re\-erence  approach  the  brink,  and  sitting 
there  da\'  after  day  teach  his  blind  e\es  and  blinder  sense  to 
read  through  the  medium  of  feeling  the  exalted  message  which 
this  supremest  of  earthl}'  scenes  imprints  upon  the  soul. 

And  every  time  we  read  the  story  changes  ;  it  is  never 
twice  the  same  and  it  becomes  e\er  more  glorious  at  each 
perusal,  until  those  who  ha\"e  learned  to  read  its  message 
tremble  at  thought  of  grander  chapters  and  long  for  their  for- 
mer ignorance  that  they  may  recommence  ere  they  approach 
a  climax  too  overwhelming  to  be  borne  bv  the  human  mind. 
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And  h;i\iii,i;  said  s(_)  much  in  })raise  of  that  wliich  is  to  be 
ni\'  thcnu'.  I  must  not  tail  to  offer  here  and  now  apolo.^ies  for 
the  unsatisfyin,i;  tre'atnient  to  wliich  this  theme  nnist  of 
necessity  bf  subjt.,'Cted.  W't  wh)'  should  I  apolo.^ize  ?  It  is  not 
in  tilt.'  power  ot  man  to  ))ut  in  wcjrtfs  the  ^lor\'  of  the  canon. 
Man\'  ha\"e  tried  and  all  haw;  failed,  as  I  shall  fail  ;  there  are 
de,i:rees  of  failure  that  is  all.  Art  has  attempted  to  ])ortray 
what  ton^s^ue  has  n(_)t  been  able  to  translate,  and  art  has 
failed.  I  say  it  boldl\'  :  No  paintin,;.^",  photo.i^raph,  or  sketch 
cai;  do  more  than  su,L;',<^est  to  those  who  have  not  seen. 
Fhoto.^raphers  b\'  scores  iia\"e  risked  their  lix'es  to  reach  that 
one  elusi\"e  point  of  \dew  where  the  ^rand  lines  of  majesty 
would  meet  one  another  at  the  focal  plane,  but  all  h.ave  failed. 

b>ut  thouf^h  all  j)ho- 
tof4ra])hic    records    are 
failures,  knowin,^'  them 
for  failures,  you 
can    at     least 
c  o  n  s  i  d  e 
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tliein  rtxcd  ])oints 
which    the 
;inati(jn  ma}' 
ar  in  its  ef- 
fort  to   ])ic- 
ture    that 
wliich    no 
imagina- 
tion    can 
p  o  s  s  i  b  1  }■ 
p  r  e  c  o  n  - 
ceive. 
To  reach 
is  ,i^Teatest 
c  marvel  of 
rid,    there   is 
THE  HOTKi.  but  one  route  practicable 

for  ordinary  travelers  ;  only  the  south  side  of  the  canon  is 
accessible  to  those  who  have  not  the  months  of  leisure 
and  the  untold  energy  required  for  the  exploration  of  the 
almost  unknown  land  that  stretches  away  upon  the  north 
into  Utah.  Accordingly,  being  neither  explorers,  geolo- 
gists, nor  trappers,  we  chose  the  easiest,  most  rapid,  and 
most  attractive  route.  B\-  rail  we  have  been  ^^•hisked 
across  the  fertile  state  of  Kansas,  across  the  southeast  corner 
of  clear-aired  Colorado  into  New  Mexico,  past  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Santa  Fe,  the  second  oldest  city  in  our  countr}", 
where  civilization  had  taken  root  even  before  the  Pilgrims 
landed,  past  the  stations  where  some  day  we  hope  to  turn 
aside  to  \'isit  the  Indian  pueblos  of  Acoma  and  Zuni,  the 
petrified  forests  and  the  famous  Mesa  Encantada,  or  En- 
chanted Mesa,  so  recently  the  cause  of  scientific  controvers}'. 
But  all  these  things,  intensely  interesting  as  they  are,  must 
wait    another  visit.        Even    the   Snake   Dance    of    the    Moki 
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Indians  cannot  now  arrest  us.  \\'ith  the  Grand  Caiion  on  our 
minds,  all  other  thin,^s  seem  ioi'  the  present  petty.  Accord- 
inj^ly  our  train  tlies  on  across  the  desert  and  the  wooded 
lands  of  Arizona  toward  the  San  Francisco  Mountains. 
The}'  rise  from  a  plateau  itself  eij^ht  thousand  feet  abo\e  the 
sea  :  their  summits  pierce  the  clouds  live  thousand  feet  above 
the  j.^eneral  level  of  this  ^reat  tableland,  a  province  in  itself. 
They  are  the  j;uide-posts  which  warn  the  traveler  to  alter  his 
course  from  west  to  north,  and  chanj^e  his  railway  coach  for 
a  four-horse  stag'e,  f(jr  at  the  base  of  San  Francisco  Moun- 
tains lies  the  town  of  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  the  starting-point 
for  the  stage   ride  to  the  canon. 

The  arrival  of  our  party  with  cameras  and  chronomato- 
graphs,  with  almost  a  mile  of  him,  and  rather  more  than  two 
hundred  weight   of   plates,   causes  the   citizens   to   smile   and 
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inurinur  to   themselves,   "Here   comes  another  i^roiip  of  san- 
j^'uine  photo.i^raphers,  doomed  to  (hsaster  and   defeat." 

I'^hii^staff  has  been  \'e'r\'  apth'  described  as  a  nice  httle 
town  with  nothing'  Puritanical  a!)out  it  ;  nor  is  it  lu'pocritical. 
For  barefaced  honest  badness,  all  on  the  surface,  connnend 
me  to  this  frank  and   oi)e:n   town   of    I'dai^staff,  Ariz(_)na.        We 
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first  pass  tliree  saloons,  then  a  restaurant,  a  newstand,  and  a 
barber-shop,  anil  tlien  another  group  of  drinking-halls.  And 
there  are  no  screen  doors  to  hide  the  bars,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  persuade  the  passing  ^dsitor  that  the  men  who  sit 
behind  the  numerous  green  tables,  to\'in,g  with  piles  of  silver 
dollars,  are  money-changers  or  collectors  of  the  re\"enue. 
Nor   are   the   n^ien   who  sit  in  silent  circles  around  the  smaller 
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tables,  playing" 
solitaire.  No; 
f^ainblinjs^  is  not 
winked  at  by  the 
municipality,  it  is 
boldly  smiled  uj)- 
on.  and  flourishes 
like  a  green  bay- 
tree  upon  a  score 
of  green  baize  ta- 
bles. Even  the 
smoking-room  of 
our  hotel  nightly 
resounds  to  the 
click  of  the  ivory 
chips  along  with 
the  chink  of  silver 
dollars;  but  in  the 
glorious,  health- 
ful atmosphere  of 
Arizona  much  of 
the  abjectness  of 
these  pitiable  pur- 
suits is  lost. 

Having  an  aft- 
ernoon at  our  dis- 
posal we  Seize  the 
opportunil\-  for 
visiting  the  curi- 
ous cliff-dwellings 
about  eight  miles 
away  in  Walnut 
Oa  n  o  n  .  What 
people     dwelt    in 
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these  rude  semi-natural  shelters,  why  the\'  dwelt  there,  and 
when,  are  (juestions  that  have  not  been  answered  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Pueblo  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  and  that  they  used  these 
hidden  homes  as  places  of  abode  durin,^'  periods  of  warfare  or 
in\'asion.  To-da\'  thev  arc;  deserted  ;  the  Ijits  of  broken 
potter\',  which  are  occasionall}'  pi(d<.ed  up  by  the  wondering 
stranger,  are  all  that  tell  of  a  past  human  presence  here. 
This  canon  must  have  l)een  indeed  a  safe  retreat.  Although 
several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  its  presence  is  entirely  unsus- 
pected until  we  hnd  ourscdves  upon  its  brink  ;  for  all  round 
about,  a  Io\'el\'  forest  clothes  the  level  surface  of  the  earth, 
inviting  us,  new-comers  from  the  w<)rld  of  cities,  to  linger 
and  renew  acciuaintance  with 
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and  try  to  attune  our  souls  to  the  concert-pitch  of  nature, 
that  they  may  vibrate  in  faultless,  unbroken  harmony  with  the 
supreme  impressions  that  are  soon  to  strike  upon  them  ;  for 
\\-ith  our  eyi;s   wc;   are   to   see  a  symphony  of  form  and   color, 
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we  are  to  look  upon  a  world  of  silence,  li^ht,  and  color, 
that  is  more  elociuent  of  grandeur  than  an\'  musical  composi- 
tion  that   ever  stirred   the   soul   of   man. 

Returnin;.^'  to  Flai^staff,  we  nud<e  our  tinal  preparations, 
reducin,^'  our  lu^'.^ajj^e  to  its  lijj^htest  littleness,  and  brij.^"ht  and 
early  on  the  foUowinj^-  morninjj^  drixe  briskly  away  casting 
a  backward  .glance  at  the  old  Ihiii  that  lloats  from  the 
tall  pole  from  whirli  the  town  takes  its  name.  Alas  !  this 
splendid  tla,<4"staff,  the  tallest  and  finest  we  have  ever  seen, 
save  one  at  the  World's  h^air,  is  doomed  to  (}uick  annihila- 
tion ;  for  ere  we  return  from  our  lon<(  drive  it  was  completely 
shattered  by  a  thunderl)olt.  We  found  it  a  week  later  a 
mere  stump,  its  miildle  lengths  lying  round  about  like  riven 
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logs,  its  upper  shaft  scattered  in  a  million  tiny  chips  far  and 
wide,  as  if  a  storm  of  sha\"ings  had  overwhelmed  the  town. 
l')Ut  it  will  be  soon  replaced,  for  there  is  here  no  lack  of 
towering  trees  from  which  to  form  tlag-poles  and  masts  for 
ships.  "  Wdiat,  are  there  trees  in  Arizona.-' ' '  we  asked 
incredulously,  when  a  companion  in  the  train  referred  to  a 
friend  in  I'lagstaff,  ^\'ho  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  lumber 
business.  One  of  the  noblest  forests  in  America  adorns  these 
Arizona  highlands,  and  our  route  to  the  canon  lies  for  fifty 
miles  or  more  through  an  open  park-like  country,  where 
splendid  pines,  pifions,  and  cedars  stand  like  a  multitude  of 
kings  ;  and  they  seem  conscious  of  their  dignity,  since  they 
stand  each  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  others.  For 
a  few  miles  out  from  Flagstaff,  fences  accompany  and  guide 
us  ;  like  a  long  line  of  outriders  these  barriers  of  rails  escort 
us,  until  at  last,  seeing  us  fairly  started  on  the  proper  trail  to 
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the  Grand  Canon,  the\'  halt  suddenly  and  leave  us  to  drive  on 
^\ithout  their  j^uidance  across  these  noble  parks  of  open 
woodland,  the  j^atherint^-places  of  uncounted  forest  nionarchs. 
All  this  is  ver}'  different  from  what  we  have  expected  to 
hnd  in  Arizona.  We  pictured  this  dri\-e  as  a  \Neary  pro,ii,ress 
across  a  sa^e-brush  desert.  How  "grateful  are  we  to  find  it 
a  deli,i;htful  dash  o\er  pine-needles  and  across  cool  shadows 
cast  by  arborescent  sunshades.  And  this  surprise  is  but  the 
hrst  and  least  astoundin.i;'  that  is  to  f^reet  us  in  this  unfamiliar, 
unappreciated,  misrepresented  Territory.  I  wish  that  I 
could  put  in  words  the  sweet  exhilaration  that  comes  with 
e\er\'  l^reath  of  this  dry,  cool  air  through  which  we  ride, 
perched  high  on  the  box-seat  behind  six  toiling  horses. 
Here,    as    in    the    Yellow-  ^,   "        ■    __ 

stone,  it  is  a  joy  to  feel 
oneself  alive.  We  tra\el 
thus  for  one  day,  ten  or 
elexen  hours  long,  the  dis- 
tance co\ered  being  al- 
most se\'ent\'  miles.  b^)ur 
rela\'s  of  six  hors(;s  each 
enable  us  to  make  fast 
time,  arid  sa\'e  the  jour- 
iiev  from  beiiig  a  wearv 
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one,  as  it  would  be  were  we  compelled  to  use  one  team  for  the 
entire  drive.  When  there  are  so  many  passengers  that  one 
coach  would  be  overcrowded,  a  second  coach  or  "trailer"  is 
attached,  transforming  our  conveyance  into  a  long  train  that 
measures  forty-eight  feet  from  the  tips  of  the  leaders'  noses 
to  the  tail-board  of  the  trailer.  Unhappy  are  the  mortals  who 
become  inmates  of  that  trailer  ;  they  assiduously  collect  all  the 
dust,  their  view  is  cut  off  by  the  forward  coach,  and  the}'  see 
little   else.      When   crossing  the  broad  stretch  of  desert  that 


separates  the  two  delightful  timber  regions,  deep  wheel-ruts 
in  the  yellow  soil  cause  the  first  coach  to  act  like  an  o\"cr- 
laden  schooner  in  a  heavy  sea  :  a  nerve-shaking  inclination 
to  starfjoard  is  followed  by  a  sudden  reeling  lurch  to  port, 
accompanied  b}"  suppressed  exclamations,  and  frantic  clutch- 
ings  at  the  stanchions.  These  antics  of  our  tlag-ship  are 
seen  by  those  in  the  trailer  through  a  cloud  of  dust,  and 
serve  as  prophecies  and  warnings  that  they  may  know  just 
what  their  craft  is  going  to  do,  and  be  prepared  to  hold  tight 
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at  the  ])r()pcr  moment.  These  little  \"agaries,  however,  serve 
to  rcliu\-e  the  inonotoii}'  of  this  sta.i^e  of  the  jour!ic\-,  and  to 
increase  the  appetites  with  which  we  soon  attack  a  whole- 
some luncheon  at  a  half-wa\'  station,  called  "The  Cedars." 
Thrijui^diout  the  day  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  have 
been  ever-present  features  of  the  view.  They  are  extinct 
volcanoes,  and  a.re  amon<(  the  grandest  \'olcanic  piles  in  the 
I'nited  States.      Snow  lies  ui)on  their  summits  nearly  all  the 
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\'ear,  f(;r  no  hres  are  now  the-re  to  melt  their  ic\'  caps.  And 
near  at  hand  are  uncounted  \'olcanic  cinder  cones,  rising  like 
^ii^antic  ant-hills  from  the  le\"el  lit  tor  ot  the  jjlateau.  We  see 
them  -^haridx'  defined  against  the-  sk\'  as  we  scan  this,  the 
only  l)laid<  ])a'^e  of  our  joiu-ney  -  a  dull  (jrown  ]:>age  that  lies 
between  the  x'erdaut  leaves  on  whicdi  the  pictures  of  the 
Arizona   iore-t   are    prmted    in    deep   green. 

Far  to  the  ri^ht  we  ma_\'  discern  the  ]iale  j)ink  toiu-s  of  the 
fai-off    "  l^amted    Dt-sert,    '    be\"(md    whicdi   lies   the  countiw  of 
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the  Mokis,-  -  ;i  C()untr\'  to  which  wc  arc  soon  to  make  our  \\a_\', 
for  there  is  in  the  west  no  region  richer  in  color  and  barbaric 
strangeness  than  that  desert  home  of  the  httle  Moki  nation. 
]£rek)ng  these  barren  miles  are  covered,  and  once  more 
the  forest  closes  in  around  us  ;  the  ghostly  aspens,  with  their 
quaking  leaves  and  gleaming  bodies,  adding  an  uncanny  note 
to  the  rich  gloom  of  the  forest  depths.  h)Ut  all  this  time 
there  is  no  hint  of  canons,  no  thought  of  heights  or  depths, 
not  a  suggestion  of  sublimit\'.  Beaut}'  and  exhilaration,  the 
curious  and  the  interesting,  ha\"e  char- 
acterized the  da\''s  expei 
but  nothing  has  vet  thri 
us.  We  ha\'e  been  happ_\' 
but  We  have  not  been 
impressed,  until  —  latt 
in  the  afternoon  - — 
we  glance  tow'ard  the 
northeast  and  see  re- 
vealed, but  oh,  so 
faintly,  in  far-off  re- 
gions, ^\'hether  f)f  sk\' 
or  earth  we  cannot  \et 
be  sure,  a  \'ision  of  rosy 
glor\",    a  suggestion   of   th 
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inhnite.  a  sornethin,<4'  that  takes  hold  on  the  attention  and 
will  not  let  it  iio  :  a  something-  that  in  spite  of  all  its  N'a.i^uc- 
ness,  remoteness,  and  unearthliness.  causes  our  pulses  t*;) 
beat  faster,  for  we  know  that  yonder  pinkish  line  is  an 
emanation  of  the  .i^iory  of  the  caru)n,  brooding  on  the  dis- 
tant  farther  shore   of   the   "Teat   "ulf   that   we    ha\'e   come   so 


far  ti)  See.  It  i>  Mjoii  h.).-,t  x< >  \iew  ;  our  weary  horses  now 
attack  the-  la-t  ascending"  niile  of  the  kuiu  trail  and  Seem 
to  tra\-el  with  exa-peratiiiL;'  .-k  a\ii---,  since  our  tlioui^ht- 
out.-}n-ed  them  in  i  >ur  haste  tc)  t)e  u))on  the  cafion  brink 
and  to  knriw  at  la-t  the  true  meaning  ' 'i  tlv  iSe  words  so 
often    nnsapplied,    "sui'lnm,-'     and    ' "  b<-autitul. 
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Another  mile  and  we  are  near  our  destination,  althou.^h 
no  further  si.i^n  of  anything  aside  from  sylvan  scenery  is  mani- 
fest. And  e\'en  when  at  last  the  tents  of  the  Grand  Canon 
Camp  loom  snow-white  amid  the  trees,  we  feel  that  there  is 
some  mistake  ;  the  canon  cannot  be  so  near,  and  its  grand 
presence  so   utterly   dissembled. 
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e\'cr\-  in;ui  in  Arizona 
finds  hiniSL'lt  tlu'  sla\e 
of  an  L-xcelKnt  appetite. 
Till-  ladies  are  assi^net 
to  single  tents,  ot  which  N 
a  -('■(  ire  are  scattered  abont. 
The-  nu.-n.  all  hunt-rx-  ;i.s  wih 
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beasts,  arc  led  into  a  can\'as  caravansary  big  as  a  circus  tent, 
where  canvas  cages  for  each  one  of  us  ha\'e  been  ]>ro\'i(le(l. 
We  write  our  names  in  tlie  register  of  this  unique  hcjtel,  and 
then  jMck  up  and  cin-iousl_\'  peruse  another  x'olunie  of  hand- 
writing, marked,  "  Jolm  Hance  s  \'isit(jrs'  ]5ook.  "  In  it  we 
find  Set  down  impressions  of  the  canon  writ  l)y  men  and 
^\■omen  (A  all  nationahties,  all  ages,  and  all  grades  of  culture  ; 
and   from   that   librar\'  of  elocpience   let  me  quote. 

To  begin  with,  our  attention  is  focused  on  the,  as  \'et 
unknown,  personalit}'  of  Captain  J'dni  Hance.  the  owner  of  the 
book,  bv  this  entr\'  ;  "John  Hance  is  one  half  —  the  Canon 
is  the  other  half.  "  This  instantl}'  inspires  a  desire  to  meet 
the  canon's  other  half  and  when  a  moment  later  that  desire 
is  fuhilled,  we  gaze  with  awe  on  Captain  Hance  and  call  to 
mind  a  second  statement  found  in  the  CafiiMi  I^ible  :  "God 
made    the   Canon.      John   Hance   made   the   trails.      Without 
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CAPTAIN    JOHN    HAN   ■!•: 

the  Other,  neither  would  be  complete."  I  lea\"e  it  to  theo- 
lo.i^ians  to  tell  just  what  the  author  meant  —whether  the 
incompleteness  was  an  attribute  of  Hance  or  of  the  Deitw 
The  author  of  this  hue  was,  b}"  the  way,  a  man  well  known 
in  Arizona  as  tlu'  be-st  sheriff  that  ever  captured  outlaws  in 
the  territor}'  ;  Ihicky  O  Neill,  who  died,  as  he  had  lix'ed,  hke 
a  hero,  ;imon,L;  the  Roose\'elt  Ri.)Ugh  Riders  on  the  hill  of 
San    |uan    at    Santia,t;o, 

])Ut   as    we  sit  on  the  \'eranda  of  the  Lol;   House,   which  is 
the  nucleus  of  the  camp,   k.-t  us  eull  ;i  lew    morr   ,i;ems   of   elo- 
quence from  II;inci'  s  book  oi  i^old,,  ;md  thereby  tit  our  nnnds 
lor  the  enjox'meiit  oi  the  canon.       A  would-be    poet  writes;  — 
"  Aimii^htN'   fox'e,  tin'  wondrous  hand 

Hath  c;ir\'ed  with  skill  this  Canon  (irand." 
The  next  man  writes  :       "  ddie  Canon  is  tlu-  boss  ditch  of   the 
world.'        And    kirther   on,  appendix!  to  a  di'tailed  description 
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of  a  ride   alon^  the    rim,    some   j^ushinj^   ,^irl    has   a(i(led    this 
post  scriptum  :  — 

"P.  S. —  I  think  that  it  is  very  deep  and  .t^rand  and  that  it 
must  have  taken  a  very  lon.u'  time  to  mak(i  it.  I  would  Hke 
to  sta}'   here   forever,    it   is   so   heautifuL  " 

Then  comes  the  bold  hand  of  a  man,  but  not  a  \'er}'  old 
one,  for  he  ^\■rltes  :  "I  full}'  a,^rce  with  the  abo\"e,  and 
desire  to  record  the  statement  that  a  pleasant  lady  adds  much 
to   the   enjo}-ment   of  the  trip." 

lUit  why  do  you  not  lead  us  to  the  brink  and  show  us  that 
which     we     have 

come  half-wa\'  ' 

across  the  conti-     ,.  .    : 

nenttosee.^  \\'hy 
Hnger  in  this  little 
camp  concealed 
amid  the  trees 
when  there  awaits 
us  so  superb  a 
spectacle  ?  Why 
do  you  hesitate  ? 
Because  I  fear  to 
disappoint  you. 
I  fear  that  I  shall 
not  be  happy  in 
the  choice  of  the 
words  with  which 
to  usher  you  into 
the  presence  of 
that  scene.  I  am 
afraid  that  the 
only  pictures  that 
I  can  show  you 
will    not   produce 
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upon   \'ou   the   impressions  that 
the}-  should.     I  fear  that  }'ou 
will     misjud.ye     both    the 
canon  and  also  him  who 
seeks  to  show  it  you, 
because    of    the    im- 
perfect   media    of 
revehition.      A  soul 
returned  from  Para- 
dise  would   scarcel}' 
be   at   a  ,i,^reater  loss 
for    words   or   similes 
than   one    who   strives 
to   <^ive   the   messaije   of 
the  Colorado  Canon  to  an 


expectant  audi- 
ence. And  yet  it 
must  bf  done,  no 
matter  how  ill. 

Let  me  then 
be^'  your  s\'mpa- 
th}-  and  ])ra\'  your 
pardon  while  I 
slowlv  draw  tlie 
\'eil,  and  with  rr\'- 
erential  ,14  c s t  u  r  c 
re- Veal  at  iirst  a 
nierr  ,^  1  i  m  ])  s  (.■  , 
and  then  anotluM" 
mitil  at  last  tht- 
nnni'l  and  cx't--  l)t- 
prepared   to   take 
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and  hold  impressions  born  of  wider  vistas,  which  in  them- 
selves are  but  punv  fractions  of  a  mi^htx'  entiretx'  that  can- 
not be  re\'ealed.  Within  half  a  hundred  \ards  of  our 
forest-hidden  tents  }awns  this  unworldl\-  chasm  ;  f^reat  rocks 
stand    about    trend)lin^    on    the    brink,    old    pine-trees    shed 


AVER  S    PEAK 


their  cones  into  tliese  ha/y  depths  that  are  not  fathomable 
to  the  e\-e.  And  we,  unless  we  are  of  sterner  stuff  than 
the  insensate  rocks,  must  tremble  too  as  we  stand  here 
listening  to  the  most  appalling  silence  that  ever  smote  the 
ear  of  man,  an  awful  silence  that  seems  to  tell  the  endless 
story  of  eternity  and  death.  The  sensation  of  him  who  for 
the  first  time  looks  and  listens  is  one  of  expectant  suspense. 
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We  ^'"aze  and  wait  and  wait  ;  fc^r  surul}'  soniL-tliin^'  is  about  to 
happen.  This  cannot  last  ;  it  is  not  possible  that  a  scene 
like  this  can  remain  unchan,^ed  ;  it  cainiot  be  that  it  is 
innnobile  ;  sureh'  it  must  so(.)n  mo\'e  or  change.  This  rock 
must  fall,  these  walls  b(.'  shaken  by  an  eartlKpiake,  or  ponder 
cliff  that  soars  above  us  must  surely  become  animate  and 
bow  its  proud  head  in  re\'erence  to  the  j^lorv  that  is  in  the 
earth  beneath  and  in   the   sk\-   above.      And    vet    the    seconds 
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and  the  minutes  jiass,  and  in  all  the  earth  there  is  no  sound, 
no  mo\'ement,  and  no  chan,i;e,  unk'ss  we  count  the  involun- 
tary ,i;asp  with  which  we  ,i^reet  each  wider  \ista,  the  pound- 
\\\ii  of  our  liearts,  and  the  e))och-makin,^'  (dian,i4e  that  is 
oc-eurrin,i4  ni  oar  iinnds  the  shatterin.i;"  ot  old  ideals  of  beautv 
and  oi  L^randeur,  the  tormini;  ol  a  new  standard  by  which 
in  the  future  we  sliall  nie-asure  all  that  is  beautiful  or  ,^ranti. 
And    still,     what    we    ha\e     \et     seen     is    as     n<jthin,<4     -mere 
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i^liinpses  of  intinitx',  mere  peeps  at  thin<^.s  which  in  the  ^reat 
ensemble  of  the  cafion  will  ne\'er  more  be  recojj^nized  or  noted. 
The  towering  cliff  on  which  we  take  our  stand  a  moment 
lati'r  appears  like  the  supremest  point,  the  suimnit  of  this 
Canon  World  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  tiny  nothinj^-,  a  mere  crinkle 
in  the  wall,  completeK'  lost  to  view,  like  a  thousand  of  its 
e(]uals,  when  from  a  point  below  we  strix'e  next  da\'  to  locate 
and  to  reco,^nize  it.  h"or  want  of  a  more  striking  and  a 
newer  simile,  we  must  liken  the  man  who,  balanced  there 
aloft,  looks  down  upon  us,  to  an  insect  ;  but  thoui^h  a  man 
perched  on  these  pinnacles  looks  small  and  pun\',  he  cannot 
feel  his  littleness.  At  least,  no  man  of  soul  can  here  feel 
insigniticant  ;  the  fact  that  his  mentality  is  big"  enough  to  see 
and  feel  that  which  is  here  revealed  makes  every  thinking 
man  appear  respectable  in  his  own  e}'es,  and  makes  the  poet 
or  the  dreamer  feel  himself  akin  to  the  immortals. 
I  hold  that  no  well-balanced  mind  hnds  itself  petty 
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in  the  presence  of  the  canon.  It  is  proud  to  possess  percep- 
tions ot  .t^randeur  equal  to  the  task  imposed  upon  tlieni. 
There  is  an  exaltatinn  in  tlie  th(Ai,i^iit  that  t!ie  human  con- 
sciousness is  able  to  concei\'e  a  sense  oi  such  ,i:ran(leur,  ami  to 
Hnd  enjo\nient  in  a  spectacle  so  (nerwdielmin.iih'  ma,<:;nilicent. 


And  as  in  ima^i^ination  we  stand  upon  another  pinnacle 
and  let  our  f^aze  sweep  far  and  witle  across  the  world  of 
wonder,  let  me  borrow  the  words  of  Captain  Dutton,  the  <^eolo- 
^ist,  whose  marvelous  descriptions  are  unfr)rtunatel}'  buried 
m  bulk\'  tomes  of  Government  Reports.  He  sa\'S  that  "the 
lover  of  nature,  whose  jjerceptions  ha\"e  been  trained  in  the 
Alps  or    in   an}'  other    mountain   region,    enters    this   strange 
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re.i^ion  with  a  shock  and  dwells  hci'i,;  for  a  time  with  a  sense 
of  o[)pression  and  perhaps  with  horror.  \\'hatsoe\'er  thing's 
he  had  learned  to  re^ijard  as  beauthiil  and  noble,  he  w(juld 
Seldom  or  ne\'er  see.  and  \\  liatsoe\'er  he  nii,i;ht  see  would 
ai)[)eal  to  him  as  anything"  but  Ijeaiitiful  and  noble.       Wdiatso- 
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ever  niij^ht  be  bold  and  strikinjj;  would  at  first  seem  only 
grotesque.  But  time  brings  a  gradual  change.  He  suddenly 
becomes  conscious  that  the  outlines  which  at  first  seemed 
harsh  and  trivial  have  grace  and  meaning  ;  that  forms  which 
seemed  grotescjue  are  full  of  dignity  ;  that  magnitudes  which 
had  added  enormity  to  coarseness  have  become  replete  with 
strength    and    even    majesty  ;    that    colors    which    had    been 
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esteemed  unretined.  immodest,  and  j^laring,  are  as  expressive, 
tender,  chanf^eful,  and  capacious  of  effects  as  an\'  other.  " 

And  as  we  chanj^e  our  point  of  view  let  me  continue  in 
Captain  Duttou's  words,  for  he  has  said  these  thin<^s  so 
well  that  no  one  need  attempt  to  say  them  better:  "The 
Grand  Canon  is  a  f^reat  innervation  in  modern  ideas  of  scen- 
er}-,  and  in  our  conceptions  of  the  f^randeur,  beauty,  and 
power  of  nature.  As  with  all  ^reat  innovations,  it  is  not  to 
be  comprehended  in  a  day  or  a  week  nor  even  in  a  month. 

"Great  innovations,  whether  in  art  or  literature,  in 
science  or  in  nature,  seldom  take  the  world  by  storm  ;  they 
nmst  be  understood  before  they  can  be  estimated,  arid  must 
be   cultivated  before  thev  can   be   understood. 
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"It  is  so  with  the  j^Teat  canon.  .  .  .  Subjects  which 
discl'ose  their  full  power,  meaning,  and  beauty  as  soon  as 
they  are  ])resente(l  to  the  mind,  have  very  little  of  those 
qualities  to  disclose.  Moreover,  a  visitor  t(j  the  chasm  comes 
with  a  picture  of  it  created  by  his  own  imagination.  He 
reaches  the  spot,  the  conjured  picture  vanishes  in  an  instant, 
and  the  place  of  it  must  be  tilled  anew.  Surely  no  imagina- 
tion can  construct  out  of  its  own  material  an}-  picture  having 
the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  Grand  Canon.  In  all  the 
vast  space  beneath  and  around  us  there  is  very  little  upon 
which   the   mind   can    linger  restfully. 

"It  is  useless  to  select  special  points  of  contemplation. 
The  instant  the  attention   lavs  hold  of  them   it   is  drawn  to 
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soinethintj  else,  and  if  it  seeks  to  recur  to  them,  it  cannot 
find  thein.  lL\erythin,t;"  is  superlati\"e.  transcending  the  power 
of    inteHigence    to   comprehend    it. 

"There  is  no  central  point  or  object  around  which  the 
other  elements  are  grouped  and  t(j  which  the}'  are  tributary 
The  grandest  objects  are  merged  in  a  congregation  of  others 
e(}ually  grand.  If  any  one  of  these  stupendous  creations  had 
been  planted  upon  the  plains  of  central  Europe,  it  would 
ha\"e  inthienced  modern  art  as  profoundly  as  Fuji}"ama  has 
influenced  the  decorati\'e  art  of  Japan.  Vet  here  are  hun- 
dreds of  them  swallowed   up  in   the   confusion  of  multitude.' 

Must  we  not  env}'  the  unknown  beings  who  in  ages  past 
dwelt  in  the  presence  of  this  scene  —  in   stone   houses  reared 
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upon  thu  suiinnits  of  these  j<ra}'  colunmar  towers  that  rise 
within  a  few  yards  from  the  rim  ?  \'esti^"es  of  dwelhng- 
houses  are  still  x'isible  upon  one  f)f  the  nearest  summits, 
and  at  many  other  points  within  a  few  miles  (A  our  camp. 
Our  first  day  on  the  cafion  s  rim  is  full  of  wonder  and  sur- 
prise, a  day  forever  memorable,  but  not  more  memorable 
than   the  days  that   are  to  follow. 

It  is  one  form  of  intense  pleasure  to  view  the  canon  from 
above  ;  it  is  a  totall}'  different  experience  to  j^o  down  to  its 
\"er}"  depths  and  dip  our  tinkers  in  the  murk}'  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River,  that  in  places  glides  with  oily  smoothness,  in 
others  foams  and  hghts  in  its  black  granite  gorge  six  thou- 
sand feet  belov,',  so  far  away  that  no  sound  of  its  struggling; 
reaches  us.  buried 
so  deep  that  it 
scarce  seems  to 
bear  relationship 
to  the  li\"ing'  riv- 
ers of  the  upper 
\\'orld. 

To  ramble  on 
the  brink  calls  for 
no  effort  greater 
than  that  attend- 
ing a  stroll  along 
a  forest  path,  for 
a  smooth,  safe, 
and  almost  level 
trail  has  been  con- 
structed, winchng' 
away  and  follow- 
mg  the  shore  line 
of  the  ba}"S  and 
gulfs,    to    the    tip 
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ends  of  promontories  juttin.ii'  into  space  ten  miles  distant. 
]{ach  step  in  ach'ance  re\'eals  a  new  and  ever-varyin<^  vista,  and 
the  return  alon,u  the  same  easy  trail  holds  in  reser\"e  surprises, 
new  compositions  of  old  views,  stran^^'e  new  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  of  brilliant  sunshine,  and  of  gloomy  violet  shadow. 
One  day  spent  on  the  rim  satisfies  some  minds.  \\'e  are 
inclined  to  tell  ourselves  that  we  have  seen  all  that  it  is  pos- 

,  sible  to  see  ;  and 
m  an}',  feeling 
thus,  depart  the 
next  morning  aft- 
er their  arri\-al. 
But  those  who 
stay  are  rewarded 
as  no  travelers 
have  ever  been 
rewarded  else- 
where, and  the 
longer  the}'  re- 
main the  larger 
their  reward  ;  for 
every  day  brings 
to  the  e\'e  new 
powers,  opens  to 
the  mind  new  \'is- 
tas  ;  the  jo}'  of  be- 
ing here  increases 
da}'  !.)}■  da}',  until 
we  \'crge  upon  the 
state  of  perfect 
hapi.)iness.  And 
oh,  tile  iiitinitc 
\'arict\'  of  iiur  t\\- 
pericnces  1        We 
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have  already  strolled  with  ease  and  safety  along-  the  brow  of 
countless  precipices  and  looked  down  into  a  world  that 
seems  inviolable, —  a  world  to  which  apparent!}'  man  must 
remain  a  stranger  for  all  time,  and  yet  we,  even  we,  the  city- 
dwellers,  the  inhabitants  of  regions  that  are  commonplace, 
may  drop  into  the  depths  of  this  unearthly  chasm,  and,  like 
Dante,  see  strange  things,  }'et  li\"e  to  tell  of  that  which  we 
have  seen  ;  but  alas  1  not  with  Dante  s 
words  of  power.  Like 
we  begin  our  wanderings 
an  obscure  savage  wood  : 
but  unlike  Dante  we  are 
mounted  —  not  on  the 
winged  horses  of  the 
Muses,  but  —  on  the 
mules  and  the  burros 
of  good  old  Captain 
Hance,  ^\"llo  in  our  case 
replaces  \'irgil  as  guide. 
In  earl}'  morning  Captain 
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Hance  rounds  up  his 
stock  and  brings  them 
saddletl  to  the  camp. 
Our  wraps,  camera,  and 
blankets  are  tied  on  the 
packs,  the  men  select  the 
beasts  to  whom  their  lives 
are  now  to  be  entrusted, 
and  climb  into  the  com- 
fortable western  saddles. 
The  only  lady  in  our  little 
band  of  bold  adventurers 
must  bow  to  the  strict 
rules  of  Captain  Hance 
and  don  divided  skirts, 
for  the  old  f^^uide  will 
have  no  ladies  in  his  train 
who  will  not  ride  astride. 
He  keeps  a  special  skirt 
on  hand  for  those  who  tlo 
not  come  prox'ided  with 
the  proper  costume.    The 
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reason  for  this  rule  will  soon  be  mani- 
fest, for  when  we  reach  the  canon 
brink,  we,  with   a  tremor  born 
of  surprise   and   of    dizziness, 
launch  our  animals   into  the 
abyss.      Now  the  })ath  down 
which   we   have  turned  ap- 
pears   impossible.        When 
\'esterda\'    we     passed     the 
place   \\here   it   forks  down- 
ward frf)m  the  trail   along'  the 
rim,    we    scarcelv   noted    it,    so 
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faint  and  narrow  did  it  look,  so  steep  tliat  we  could  not  sup- 
pose that  it  \\as  the  be,i^innin,i4"  of  the  famous  hi,yiiway  down 
which  we  were  to  ride  u[)on  the  morrow.  The  ])itch  for  the 
hrst  mile  is  trii^htful  ;  in  places  it  almost  surpasses  the  an^ie  of 
rej)ose  ;  and  to  our  dismayed,  unaccustomed  minds  the  mclina- 
tion  ap})arentl}'  increases,  as  if  the  canon  wall  were  slowl}'  top- 
plin,i.(  inwards,  and  we  anticipate  the  horror  of  the  moment 
when  the  animals   will    not    be    able  to  retain  a  footing-.      And 
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this  impression  that  the  wall  is  topplnif^  is  strengthened  mto 
conviction  by  an  upward  "glance,  for  the  dizzy  rim,  from  which 
we  drop  away  so  suddenl}',  appears  to  sway  ;  its  sky-line,  by 
that  curious  optical  illusion  peculiar  to  thing's  that  loom  above 
us,  seems  to  be  continually  advancing'  into  space,  as  if  in  time 
the  whole  gigantic  mass  would  overwhelm  us.  Were  it  not 
for  the  occasional  stretches  of  comparatively  level  trail  the 
suspense  would  soon  become  unbearable.  The  continued 
strain  upon  the  consciousness  is  increased  by  the  strange, 
almost  human  actions  of  the  animals  ;  by  their  slow,  careful 
placing-  of  the  feet,  by  the  jolt  that   follows   every   downward 
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step,  bv  the  instant  of  recovery,  at  some  unprotected 
"elbow  "  of  the  trail  where  one  stirrup  dan.i^les  in  the  void,  the 
eye  plun^^'es  down  a  tliousand  feet,  and  the  ndnd  ^'oes  run- 
nin.ii'  back  along'  life  s  pathwa}'  in  a  hasty  search  for  those 
matters   that   are   most   insistently   calling'   for  repentance. 

There  may  be  men  who  can  ride  unconcernedly  down 
Hance's  trail,  but  I  confess  that  I  am  not  one  of  them.  My 
object  in  descending 
made  it  essential  that 
I  sh(nild  live  to  tell 
the  tale,  and  there- 
fore, emboldened  by 
the  thought  of  a  duty 
that  I  owed  to  pro- 
specti\'e  auditors.  I 
nmstered  up  sufficient 
moral  courage  to  dis- 
mount and  scramble 
down  the  steepest  and 
niost  a^\"ful  sections  of 
the  path  on  foot  ;  and 
it  takes  more  courage 
to  get  off  and  walk, 
while  the  onl_\'  woman 
in  the  part\'  remains 
in  the  saddle,  than  it 
does  to  face  the  hor- 
ror of  a  fall.  I  say 
that  I  descended  sec- 
tions of  the  trail  on  ^Jj^ 
foot.         "  On    foot, ' '  J. 

however,  does  not  e\-     .;>,*-■,- 
press  it.  Init  on   heels 
and    toes,    on    hands 
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(I  knees,  and  soinetiines  in  the  posture  as- 
sumed by  children  when  the_\"  come  bump- 
ing down   the  stairs  ;   thus  (Hd  I  ghssade 
arcjund    "Cape    Horn,"     and    past    a 
r^t\     dozen  other  places,  where  neither  the 
''wif*-'!     mocking'  laughter  oi  the  men  nor  the 
more  bitter  words  of  s\"mpath\'  from 
the   brave  Amazon   could  tempt   me 
to   forget    that    my    suprernest   duty 
was    to   live   to  give  a  lecture  on  the 
canon.      Captain   Hance   expressed  it 
best  when  he  referred  to  the  "  lecturer 
'^    who  came  down  part  way  like  a  crab.  " 
It  is   unnecessary  to   explain  why  I  can 
show    no    photographs    of     the     dizzy 
places  I  describe.      I  really  had   not 
time  to  press  the  button  ;   but  later, 
when  with  a  coniidence  born   of  experi- 
ence  we   descend   another   trail,    I   promise   you   glimpses   of 
some    places    where    mental    hairs   invariably  stand   on   end. 

And  \'et  the  trails  are  perfect!) 
secure,  no  lives  have  bee 
here,  few  accidents  occur 
the  traveler   is    safer  in 
the  saddle,  and  as  we 
soon  discovered,    the 
mules  knew  more  of 
the    proper   way  to 
scramble  down  this 
zigzag  chute  of  shat- 
tered rock  than  we. 
This  con\"iction  once 
rooted   in   our    mmds, 
fear,    like    the    coward 
11 
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Lhin<<  it  is,  will  vanish, 
ciiid  we  be<^in  to  won- 
der how  we  could 
have  been  concerned 
about  so  small  a  mat- 
ter as  our  miserable 
bodies,  while  scenes 
ot  j^lor}-  are  revealed 
to  us  at  every  turn. 
\\  hen  we  drink  in 
scenes  such  as  these, 
the  senses  are  intoxi- 
cated ;  but  our  sure- 
footed mules  are  per- 
fectly- sober,  and  with 
reassurin<^  delibera- 
■^'' .^  tion  thev  slip  and 
'^\^  glide,  stumble  and 
^'i'^'  vi  j<'lt,  deeper  and  ever 
deeper  into  the  chasm 
m  of  the  Colorado.  If 
^^^'  measured  b}'  a  tape 
--^-^Si  that  follows  all  its 
cur\-es  and  angles,  its 
zigzags  and  its  windings,  our  pain  is  between  eig'ht  and 
nine  miles  long.  The  distance  irom  the  launching-place 
for  mules,  Uj)On  the  brink,  to  the  l;iM:i;:liiiig-i)lac:e  for  boats, 
ujx)!!  tlie  brink  of  the  raging  C'olorado,  is  in  a  direct  line 
about  four  miles.  The  difference  in  altitude  between  the 
ri\er  Kwel  and  the  suimiiit  of  the  wall  is  something  greater 
thaii  a  mile,  about  six  thousand  fret  ;  in  r)tlier  worcfs,  the 
canon  is  fulK'  as  deep  a>  Mount  Washington  is  high.  Tlie 
walls  a]))jear  almr)st  to  touch  the  skiers,  vri  the  loresliorten- 
iiig    is    such    that    th'.-ir    full    m;i|cst\'   is   not  ajjpreciated  from 
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below.  I'roin  below  the  nearer  cliff  looks  half  as  hi<(h  as 
the  real  skv-line  above  it,  but  in  rc;alit\'  this  little  j)alisa(le 
from  which  j^i.^antic  boulders  have  been  liurle'l  down,  is 
but  a  mere  detail,  an  insij^iiiticant  halt-stei:)  in  the  ^rand 
stairway  of  tlie  canon.  That  which  is  near  to  us,  althoui^h 
immense,  becomes  as  nothinj^'  when  we  reach  a  j:)oint  whence 
it  can  l)e  viewed  in  its  relations  to  the  stupendous  whole. 

I)Ut  we  cannot  realize  these  maj^nitudes.  As  Captain 
Dutton  says:  "Not  only  are  we  deceived,  but  we  are  con- 
scious that  we  are  deceived,  and  yet   we   cannot   conquer  the 
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deception.  Diiucinsions  mean  nothin<^  to  the  senses,  and  all 
that  \\'e  are  C(Jiiscious  of  in  this  respect  is  a  troubled  sense  of 
inmiensit}'. 

At  last  the  roar  of  waters  tells  us  that  our  ride  is  nearly 
ended,  that  in  four  hours  we  ha\-e  niatle  our  wa_\'  down  to  a 
level  to  attain  which  the  Colorado  has  been  laborin,<{  for  ages 
upon  ages.  A  few  rods  more  and  we  behold  the  surging 
struggles  of  the  great  anyi"}'  prisrjner  of  the  canon  ;  and  as 
we  dip   our   ringers   in  the  murk\',  coffee-colored  tide,  we  feel 


the  same  thrill  that  comes  to  him  who  for  the  first  time 
standis  upon  a  long-desired  mountain-top  and  holds  his  hands 
a!i)ft  as  if  t()  touch  the  skies.  Strange  mountaineering  this, 
wlicre  men  go  d(;wn  to  reach  their  goal  anil  scale  steep  cliffs 
to  reach   the   world   of   men   once   more  I 

I-)Ut  as  we  look  around  us,  we  can  scarceh'  realize  that 
W(i  are  six  tli<)usand  ft-et  l)elow  the  level  of  the  surroundinsr 
land.  We  are  disaj);)(dnted  to  find  no  striking  acme  here, 
as    the    reward    for    our   fatigue   and  lab(.)r.      ddie  descent  and 
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ascent  are  in  themselves  such  niag- 
icent  experiences  that  there  is 
no  possibihty  of  a  satisf\ing 
cuhnination  at  the  journev's 
ench  It  is  as  if  we  found 
"^  ourseh'es  in  a  region  of 
broken,  rocky  mountains, 
carved  into  stran<^e  weird 
'^^^^/  shapes,  but  not  of  o\"erpow- 
erm^'  size.  The  effect  of  be- 
r/  in^  in  a  canon  is  here  com- 
pletely lost.  The  Titanic  walls 
have  shrunk  backward  and  also 
downward  behind  the  minor  buttes  and  palisades,  and  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  outer  limits  of  the  gulf.  The  true  sk\- 
line  of  the  cafion  is  not  visible,  though  here  and  there  some 
isolated  promontory-tip  projects  into  the  ether,  like  a  dot  left 
to  mark  the  place  where  once  the  huge  escarpment  stood. 

Our  thirst  assuaged  by  draughts  of  water  that  is  almost 
mud,  filtered  between  the  teeth,  we  hrst  unpack  the  annnals, 
indulge  in  a  rude  picnic  beneath  a  meager  cottonwood,  and 
then,  during  a  long,  hot  afternoon,  we  wander  round  about 
the  camp,  scaling  low  cliffs,  ii 
deavor  to  reach  some  stirring  pc 
of  view.  We  clamber  over  rod 
along  the  river  brink,  watching 
the  river  as  it  glides  heavily 
around  the  long,  sweeping 
curves,  attacks  with  a  tierce 
ardor  the  besetting  rocks,  and 
then  rushes  on  from  rapids 
into  whirlpools,  and  out  again 
into  a  broad  smooth  channel 
where   for  a  space,    its  wrath 
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appeased,  it  slips  on  silently,  preparing  tor  fresh  strug-gles, 
gathering  new  strength  with  which  to  vancjuish  other  greater 
obstacles  below.  At  length,  wear\'  with  the  day's  excitement, 
we  sup  in  camp  at  twilight,  and  spreading  down  our  sleeping- 
bags  or  blankets  we  are  soon  ushered  into  dreamland. —  a 
land  far  less  strange,  far  less  unreal  than  the  m\sterious 
night-enveloped  chasm  that  yawns  above  us,  during  our  dis- 
turbed  slumbers,    like   a   moonlit   gulf  of  space. 


It  IS  not  granted  to  every  man  to  sleep  six  thousand  feet 
underground,  \et  this  place  where  we  make  our  bed  is  one 
mile  farther  from  the  soaring  moon  than  the  camp  in  which 
we  slept  the  night  before.  Here  in  the  bottom  of  the  canon 
perpetual  sunmier  reigns,  while  on  the  brink  above  the 
seasons  come  and  go,  winter  whitemng  the  brows  of  all  the 
palisades,  and  sunmier  wreathing  round  the  head  of  every  cliff 
a  diadem  of  leaves  and  liowers.  We  do  not  sleep  as  soundly 
as  we  might  ;  the  consciousness  of  the  strange,  mighty  cham- 
ber where  we  lie  disturbs  our  dreams  and  the  muttering  of  the 
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(leep-voicecl  Colo- 
rado is  in   our  ears. 

At  last  the  dawn  conies  peeping  into  our  apartment 
throu.yh  a  world-wide  openinj.^;'  in  the  roof,  and  it  looks  down 
upon  a  group  of  sluniberers  smug  and  ridiculous  enough  to 
make  Morning  laugh.  And  laugh  she  does,  with  sunny  laugh- 
ter, and  we  on  waking  laugh  at  one  another,  and  running  to 
the  river  make  a  hasty  toilet  with  cold  mud  for  water  and 
the  xAri/ona  sun  for  towels.  Then  at  breakfast  we  indulge  in 
ham  and  bread  and  beans  that  grow  in  cans,  and  sardines 
that  never  saw  the  sea,  and  tinned  salmon  that  never  learned 
to  swim  ;  anything  is  good  enough  for  breakfast  in  this  glori- 
ous Arizona  land.  Even  the  fact  that  the  paper  bags  con- 
taining salt  and  sugar  had  exploded  in  the  packs,  and  had 
mingled  their  gastronomically  uncongenial  contents,  could 
not  rob  tlie  coffee  of  its  savor  nor  cause  us  to  reject  the 
tea.  For  loss  of  appetite  I  can  concei\"e  no  surer  cure  than 
an  excursion  to  the  canon.  That  wliich  people  elsewhere 
cannot  eat  they  can  and  send  to  Arizona. 

Then  Captain  Hance  rounds  up  the  animals,  saddles  the 
horses,  packs  the  mules,  and  we  begin  our  sk}'ward  journew 
The  weary  wa}'  is  shortened  by  the  tales  of  Ca})tain  Hance, 
who  is,    as  all   men  know,  a  vivacious  chronicler  of  the  most 
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unbelievable  events  that  ever  happened.  He  is  the  hero  of 
more  stranj^e  adventures  than  any  man  alive.  Once  he  was 
hanged  for  horse-stealing  —  "stringed  up  for  mor  n  three 
hours,  and  when  they  ket  me  down  I  kem  to  in  ha'f  an  hour. 
An',  moreover,  I  didn't  steal  no  horses;  the\'  jest  come  up 
and  puts  their  necks  into  the  noose  of  the  halter  I  was 
a-carryin',   and  foUer'd   me." 

As   a   rough   rider  Captain   Hance  has  made  a  record,  but 

he   admits  that   his   attempt  to  leap  a  horse  across   the  canon 

was  a  failure.      "  He  gi\'  a  tine  big  jump-    but  when   we   was 

bout  ha  f-way  over,  1  seed  we  couldn't  make  it,  so  I   turned 

him   back. 
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As  our  sturd}'  energetic  horses  attack  with  a  surprising 
vigor  the  steep,  rough  trail  that  lifts  its  windings  toward  the 
world  above,  the  journe}-  is  beguiled  by  reco'lections  of  these 
wonderful  adventures  of  bold  Cai)tain  Hance.  His  marvel- 
ous encounter  \\'ith  a  gigantic  bear  is  now  a  canon  classic. 
Chased  by  the  hungry  beast,  Hance  droj)s  his  gun  and  rushes 
up  a  tree  ;  the  bear  at  first  throws  stones,  then  picks  up 
Hance  s  ritle  and  looks  it  over  knowingh' ;  and  iinallv  with 
almost  human  dexterit}'  shoulders  the  Winchester  and  bangs 
away  three  times  at  his  intended  \ictim.  "I  do  believe," 
sa\s  Captain  Hance,  "that  if  the}'  da'  been  another  ket- 
ridge  in  that  gun  he'd  a'  shot  me,  sure.  "  "  What  followed?" 
we  incjuire  breathlessl}'.  "Oh,  bimeb\'  he  g':)t  tu'ed  and 
ambled  off.  "  And  to  our  (|uer\",  "Did  he  take  the  gun  .^  " 
the  Captain,  with  a  forgi\"ing  smile,  replies  :  "  \\'ell,  no,  he 
did  n  t  ;  }'ou  see  there  was  some  honor  in  him.  ' 

We  made  a  motion  picture  of  the  C'aptain  telling  of  his 
famous  experience   with   a   big  sih"er    salmon    in     the     ri\'er. 
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The  Captain  loves  to  tish  ;  he 
also  loves  to  doze,  and  so  one 
day  he  tied  his  line  to  his  left 
le,^'  and  settled  down  upon  the 
river  brink  to  snooze  ;  a  big 
tish  took  the  bait,  jerked  slum- 
bering Hance  into  the  tlood, 
and  towed  him  rapidly  down 
stream.  "I  didn't  mind  the 
rapids  or  the  rocks, ' '  the  Cap- 
tain tells  us  ;  "  but  I  was  afeard 
that  when  that  darn  old  fish 
came  to  a  deep  whirlpool,  he  d 
sink  down  to  rest  in  quiet  wa- 
ters at  the  bottom,  and  I  knew 
the  line  wa  n  't  long  enough  to 
let  me  stay  on  top.  And  that  's 
just  what  he  done,  pulling  me 
down  after  him.  Of  course  I 
did  n  t  want  to  lose  my  line,  so, 
seeing  there  was  no  other  way, 
I  dim  down  that  line  hand- 
over-hand till  I  reached  Mr. 
Salmon.  I  whips  out  my  knife, 
cuts  off  the  line  right  by  his 
mouth,  and  giving  him  a  big 
kick  s(}uare  in  the  face,  I  swum 
ashore,  and  I  ne\'er  see  that 
fish  again.  " 

In  early  afternoon  we  reach 
the  forest  and  pass  the  morrow 
restfullv  in  wandering  through 
it,  following  the  old  Moki  In- 
dian trail,  or  making  excursions 
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to  new  points  of  \aii- 
ta^Xi  on  the  rim  or  to 
the  far  extremities  of 
capes  and  promon- 
tories whence  other 
splendid  vistas  are  re- 
vealed. The  sublime  || 
points  of  view  are  al-  !P^: 
most  numberless,  and 
the  wanderinj^  stran- 
ger will  every  now 
and  then  stumble  into 
the  presence  of  the 
canon,  and  with  every 
new  glimpse  of  the 
chasm  there  is  born 
a  new  suggestion  of 
grandeur,  impossible 
to  translate  verballv. 
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US  a  new  conception 
of  the  canon.  Now  that  we  know  its  magnitude,  we  look 
upon  it  with  new  interest  and  find  that  we  continuall}'  ask 
ourselves,    How   was  it  made,   and  when  ? 

The  story  of  the  making  of  the  canon  covers  a  period 
not  measurable  in  centuries.  Before  man  was,  the  canon 
had  been  ;  after  man  shall  cease  to  be,  the  canon  probably 
will  continue  to  exist,  and  yet  the  existence  of  the  canon  is 
but  transitory  ;  its  creation,  duration,  and  disappearance^  are 
but  incidents  in  the  history  of  our  globe.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  is  undergoing"  constant  changes,  although  one  change 
mav  take  n.iore  centuries  than  are  counted  in  the  life  of  the 
human    race.      Where    land  once    was,    there    is    now    water, 
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where  water  is,  there  will  in   time   be   land.      So    it   has  been 
and   will  be  with  this   Grand   Canon  re.qion. 

I)iit  let  us  turn  our  i^aze  awav  from  the  abyss  and  look  out 
upon  the  forest-covered  land  that  stretches  away  in  simple, 
di,i;nitied  immensitv  toward  east  and  south.  This,  probably, 
was  the  aspect  of  the  re,i;'ion  before  the  Colorado  carved  its 
trench  and  laid  bare  those  layers  of  colored  rock,  which  had 
been  deposited  here  in  the  ]ou^  a^es  duriiii^  which  this  dis- 
trict was  submerged.  Geolo<(ists  tell  us  that  it  once  formed 
the  bed  of  a  great  arm  of  the  ocean,  later  that  of  a  brackish 
estuary,  and  later  still  the  bed  of  a  fresh-water  lake  ;  for  as 
the  ages  passed,  the  entire  region  slowly  rose,  pressed 
upward  by  some  mysterious  internal  force.  It  was  raised  no 
less  than  eighteen  thousand  feet.  It  is  now  only  eight  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  for  as  it  rose,  the  upper  strata,   to  a 

thickness  of  ten 
thousand  feet, 
were  planed  down 
evenly  and  swept 
away,  carried  off 
to  another  part  of 
the  world  by  the 
all-transporting 
waters.  Then  as 
the  1  a  n  d  ,  com- 
posed of  m  any 
colored  strata, 
continued  to  be 
thrust  uj),  the  cli- 
mate ^\hich  had 
been  damp  grew 
arid,  the  Avaters 
decreased  in  vol- 
ume, and  became 
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unefiual  to  the  task  of 
planin<(  down  all  of 
the  \'ast  area.  But 
the  lake  remained, 
fed  by  the  streams 
that  rolled  down  from 
the  hi.'^'h  mountain- 
regions  in  the  distant 
north.  And  its  wa- 
ters be^an  to  carve  a 
channel  of  escape 
i^l\«!  fro'^^  their  arid  pris- 
on ;  thus  the  canon 
of  the  Colorado  had 
its  birth.  The  wa- 
ters, armed  with  such 
tools  as  sediment 
'•*'^^«»J«I  and  sand  and  ^rit, 
be<;an  to  hie  a  groove 
in  the  slowh"  uplifting 
mass  of  the  plateau, 
and  keeping  at  their 
work  for  centuries  of 
centuries,  the}'  ap- 
plied their  instru- 
li  ments  firmly  agaii:st 
N  (,kan:.  view  point  the    Upward    moving 

rocks,  and  cut  and  cut.  holding  their  right  of  wa}-  at  its  old 
level,  while  on  either  side,  in  the  succeeding  millenniiuns.  the 
.yreat  walls  were  rising  slowl}-,  imperceptibl}'.  Thus  the  Colo- 
rado did  not  begin  at  the  top  and  car\'e  its  chan.nel  downward 
for  six  thousand  feet  ;  the  land  itself  has  risen,  the  ri\'er  has 
but  main.tained  its  former  level,  filiiig  away  for  countless  ages 
at  its  ever-rising  bed.  And  }"et  the  present  canon,  deep  as  it 
12 
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)t  represent  even  one 
)f    the    work   acconi- 
icd    by    tlie    gritty, 
rinding    ilood.        To 
appreciate   fully  the 
ni  igh  ty   labors   of 
the  river,  we  must 
in  imagination  re- 
store the  missing 
upper  strata  that 
once     were    piled 
above  this  present 
surface  of  the  pla- 
teau.    These  missing 
strata,    in    tlie    aggre- 
gate, were  of  an  average 
thickness    of    ten    thousand 


feet  ;  and  could 
we  once  more 
spread  them  out 
over  this  denuded 
table-land  upon 
each  side  of  the 
Colorado  Canon, 
the  chasm  would 
then  appear  as  an 
ab_\ss  of  vastly 
magnified  dimen- 
sions, for  its  Ver- 
tical depth  from 
the  topmost  oi 
those  vanished 
la\ers  tfown  to  the 
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river-bed  would 
be  not  less  than 
sixteen  thousand 
feet.  }Iad  it  not 
been  for  that 
e\'en  denuda- 
tion, or  planin<^ 
down,  of  the  en- 
tire region  dur- 
ing long  periods 
of  copious  moist- 
ure, had  the  cli- 
mate become 
arid  a  few  ages 
earlier,  we  should  now  have  an  even  more  stupendous  Colo- 
rado Canon,    one    more  than    three    miles   deep. 

But  the  river  was  not  twelve  miles  wide  ;  how  could  it 
carve  so  broad  a  chasm  ?  \\'e  can  conceive  of  this  filing  pro- 
cess creating  a  deep  narrow  canon  two  hundred  and  more  miles 
in  length,  but  that  a  river,  itself 
less  than  five  hundred  feet 
in  width,  could  ha\  e 
created  this  vast  sub 
terranean  moun- 
tain region  th<it 
is  from  five  to 
twelve  miles  in 
width  is  e\'en 
incredible.  In- 
credible indeed 
if  we  regard  the 
waters  as  the 
(Hi]\-  agents  ;  but 
there  are  numei  ou 
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other  forces  that 
have  been  cease- 
lessly at  work. 
The  ri\"er  cuts  a 
trench  only  as 
wide  as  its  own 
w  a  t  e  r  -  s  u  r  f  a  c  e , 
and  no  w  i  d  e  r . 
lUit  the  cutting 
of  this  trench  ex- 
poses long  ver- 
tical walls  to  the 
action  of  the  ele- 

I   K<iM    A    DRAWlNi;    BV    PRfiFKSSiiR    W.    H.    HOLMKS  U\  6  n  t  S   ,       W  h  1  C  ll 

vigorously'  attack  them.  The  rains  fall,  the  winds  blow, 
frost  freezes  and  sunshine  thaws  ;  the  rain-born  rills  begin 
to  eat  into  the  walls  ;  the}'  gather  sand  and  sediment  and 
thus  as  they  descend,  their  force  is  multiplied,  and  the\' 
erode  more  and  more  vigorouslv.  Small  fragments  of  rock 
are  broken  from  the  calm  faces  of  the  cliffs  b\'  alternating 
blows  of  heat  and  cold,  and  falling,  strike  and  shatter  other 
fragments  from  the  l(.)wer  wall.  Thus  graduall}'  the  cliffs  are 
Weathered  away  and  slowly  recede  in  opposite  directions. 
In  some  places  the  destro\'ing  agents  \\()rk  more   rapidK'  and 


thus  multiplxing  the  surfaces  exposed  to  attack  and  denuda- 
tion. The  material  torn  from  the  walls  b\'  storm-born  cata- 
racts, or  hurled  into  the  de})ths  by  the  action  of  other 
elements  is  eventually  disintegrated  and  reaches  the  ri\  er-bank 
in  the  f<)rm  of  sand  or  grit  or  pebbles.  Then  the  bus\"  ri\er 
seizes  upon  it  and  presses  it  into  serxice  tor  the  prosecution 
of  the  endless  task  ot  lilmi;'  down  the  i^ranite  channel,  and, 
thus  borne  seaward  b\'  ihe  hideous  earth-laden  riwr,  each 
,i;rani  ot  sand  washed  down  Irom  llu;    proud   cliffs,    each   ;itom 
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broken  by  storm  from  the  aspiring  pinnacles  aloft,  each 
pebble  rolled  from  the  hi^h  world  above  by  force  of  ava- 
lanche, is  compelled  to  do  its  share  toward  the  completion  of 
this  never-to-be-completed  enterprise  of  nature,  the  making 
of  the  Colorado  Canon.  And  all  the  rock  and  earth  that 
once   filled   this  abyss,    after  accomplishing  its  appointed  task 
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of  cutting,  car\ing,  and  sculpturing  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  Ri\"er,  has  been  transported  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Thus  in  the  course  of  ages  the  cliffs,  like  parting  mon- 
archs,  ha\'e  slowly  backed  away  from  one  another,  until  a 
zone  of  glor}'  five  to  twelve  miles  in  width  now  separates 
them  ;  and  this  unearthly  zone  is  peopled  by  strange,  gor- 
geous forms,  the  offerings  left  b\'  the  retiring  monarchs,  as 
tokens  of  their  former  close  relationship, — weird,  beautiful, 
mimitable  objects,  the  like  of  which  no  man  has  ever  seen 
before,  rock  carvings  as  huge  as  temples,  fantastic  buttes  as 
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bii^-  as  mountains, 
and  in  the  very 
midst  of  this  ti- 
tanic Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold 
there  lies  in  sinu- 
ous curves  a  long 
chain  that  once 
was  silvery  as  the 
virgin  waters  of  a 
glacier,  —  a  chain 
that  now  is  brown, 
and  rusty  with 
the  wear  and  toil 
of  ages  ;  for  the 
only  thing  that  is 
not  beautiful  in 
this  gay  Wonder 
World  is  the  un- 
happy Colorado 
River,  its  archi- 
tect and  builder. 
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Remembering  these  f;icts.  we  can  with  a  more  iiitenig;'ent 
appreciation  of  its  meanini^  ai^ain  descend  into  the  canon. 
W'e  chose  this  time  a  (hfferent  startin,^-point,  a  different  trail. 
Two  or  three  miles  from  the  little  camp  of  tents  where  we 
made  our  head(|uarters  durin,^'  our  visit  in  early  June,  iSfjS, 
we  find  a  cos}"  comfortable  hotel,  a  bij^'  lo,<i-house,  erected 
and  presided  ()\"er  by  Mr.  Peter  Berr}-.  For  a  hotel 
projn'ietor   Mr.    l^erry   was  altogether  too  retirin,^;'.      We  were 


i;arth-i.aukn  waikrs 

on  the  point  of  leavin.i:^'  the  canon  in  ignorance  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  place,  when,  cjuite  b\'  accident,  wc  stumbled 
upon  it  during  an  aindess  ramble  ;  but,  once  discovered,  the 
iittractions  of  this  Grand  \'iew  Hotel,  and  the  Grand  \'iew 
Trail,  at  the  head  of  \\-hich  this  hotel  stands,  pnn'ed  so  con- 
vincing that  in  August,  after  our  return  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  we  came  a  second  time  to  the  Grand  Canon,  pur- 
postrlv  to  explore  that  st-ctifui  of  the  canon  reached  b\'  the 
Grand    \'iew    Trail,    under   the   -.guidance   of  Mr.  Peter  Berrw 
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I  cannot  >a\'  enough  in  praise  of  our  kind  host  and  of  the 
conif(n-ts  offcriid  L)\'  his  lo,^;-  hotch  Here,  even  in  the  colder 
seasons,  a  l<jn,i^  sojourn  would  be  a  not  unconiiortable  experi- 
ence. There  is  a  cheeriness  about  the  interior,  an  aspect  of 
soliditv  and  warmth  in  the  stout  lo,<4-  walls,  and  a  white- 
aprop.ed,  white-capped  European  persona.^e,  c|uite  worthy  of 
the  title,  "chef,"  presidin,i(  o\"er  the  cuisine.  For  one  of 
those  wanderin"'   Continental    culinar\-   artists   had   drifted   to 
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this  (li.^tant  end  of  earth  in  the  course  of  his  restless  world 
pil<^ainia,i:e,  and  while  he  lin^^ered  near  the  canon,  all  visitors 
to  tlie  Grand  \'iew  Hotel  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  Continental 
cookin,<,^  —  a  luxury  that  here  aj)[)ears  to  be  ridiculouslv  out 
of  place.  Our  luj.^t  is  a  collector  of  cari(,:i  curiosities  ;  the 
office  is  an  incipient  inus.-uin.  His  j^reatest  treasure  is  a  jar 
or  o//((,  (lisco\-ered  in  a  ca\-e  in  the  canon  wall,  a  cave  so 
inaccessible  that  it  pr:)\\:d  almost  impossible  to  brin,^"  forth  the 
o//(/  in  .--atety.      Unlike  Mr.    Hance,    JJerry   is    a    man   of    few 
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words,  but  those 
few  words  are  al- 
ways to  the  point. 
There  is  nothing 
of  romance  in  the 
soul  of  Peter  Ber- 
ry ;  when  he  meets 
a  bear,  it  is  not 
the  bear  that  does 
the  shooting  ;  and 
when  he  catches 
a  salmon,  Peter 
Berry  eats  the  tish ; 
and  as  for  leaping 
horses  across  the 
mighty  canon,  he 
has  not  wasted  his 
time  in  that  peril- 
ous attempt,  but  at  rkrkv-s 
has  sawed  wood  and  hewed  rocks  and   built   the   Grand  \iew 
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Trail  and  made  it 
possible  for  trav- 
elers to  reach  the 
river  at  a  point 
where  there  is  no 
chance  of  anti- 
climax, for  this 
trail  winds  down 
into  the  depths  of 
the  black  archean 
inner  canon  where 
we  may  see  the 
river  slowly  carv- 
ing out  its  path- 
way in  the  resist- 
ing but  ever 
\-  a  n  q  u  i  s  h  e  d 
granite. 

Dreaming     of 

the  adventures  of  the  morrow,  we  sleep  that  solid,  health- 
giving  Arizona  sleep  ;  and  when  we  wake  and  look  out  from 
our  windows,  there,  swathed  in  the  pink  antl  violet  vapors 
of  the  morning,  is  the  thing  that  has  been  with  us  in  our 
dreams.  The  Grand  \'iew  Hotel  is  one  of  the  few  hotels  in 
the  world  that  bear  the  title  "Grand  View  "  worthily. 

But  again  I  must  dejjlore  the  pitiful  inadecjuacy  of  the 
picture-making  art.  It  had  been  wiser,  perhaps,  for  me 
to  nurse  with  seltish  pleasure  my  memory  of  the  Grand 
Canon  rather  than  to  try  to  make  \ou  see  in  mere  pictures 
the  biggest  beautiful  thing  in  all  the  world,  the  most  entranc- 
ing scime  tliat  e\-er  dawned  upon  the  eye  of  man.  For  such 
it  is,  and  such  it  \\ill  in  future  be  proclaimed  by  all  who  look 
upon  it.  If  I  excite  \()ur  curiosity  to  see  antl  know,  I  shall 
have   done   enough. 
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This  tiniL;  there  is  no  horror  in  the  thou,<^ht  of  plunging 
into  tliat  j^reat  sea  of  beauty,  and  it  is  with  an  ea,i(erness  and 
an  enthusiasm  that  is  unmixed  with  any  fear  or  hesitancy 
that  we  again  })ush  the  noses  of  our  horses  into  space  and 
begin  the  all-chiy  journey  toward  the  center  of  the  earth. 
From  the  ver\'  tirst  we  percei\'e  that  the  trail  makes  no 
reassuring  pretense  of  gentle  inclination  ;  at  once  in  business- 
Hke    fashion    it   swings  downward    at   most    startling    angles. 
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The  trail,  although  ^vell  constructed  and  perfectly  safe, 
is  steep  enough  to  be  thrilling,  nor  does  it  lack  short,  sli{)per}" 
turns  with  precipices  underfoot  and  o^■erhanging  cliffs  above. 
There  are  enough  of  these  to  keep  the  senses  tingling,  and  to 
make  the  traveler  feel  as  if  the  horse's  reins  were  connected 
with   electric   batteries,    or    as    if    his    stc^mach   were   asleep. 

Knowing  the  depths  to  which  it  must  descend  within  so 
limited  a  time,  it  wastes  no  precious  minutes  in  seeking  soft 
declix'ities  ;  instead,  it  boldly  bridges  gaps  and  ravines,  or 
1:! 
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uinps  from  ledge  to  led.ue,  usin,u'  long  slender 
lugs  as  alpenstocks.  The  animals  at 
^\  even-  step  start  little  a\alanches  down 
fc\  tb.e  path,  and  to  the  music  of  the 
clattering  st(.)nes  we  slide  and  glide 
with  man}"  a  sudden  stop  at  corners 
fj  and  many  a  pirouette  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  ex'ery  elbow  of  this  zigzag  chute. 
But  now  and  then  the  trail  reposes  for 
/  a  moment  on  a  le\'el  ledge,  and  there 
the  tra\'eler  ma_\'  rest,  all  save  his  e\'es, 
for  not  a  moment  s  respite  is  granted  to  the 
nerves  that  carr\'  r.ew  and  grand  impressions  from  the  optics 
to  the  brain.  We  see  in  the  course  of  our  descent  a  replica 
of  almost  e\'ery  scenic  marvel  of  the  old  world  and  the  new 
The  gorges  through  which  we  rode  in  Corsica,  Algeria,  or 
Southern  France  are  reproduced  b\'  hundreds,  in  heroic 
mold,  yet  they  appear  like  tiny  groo^■es,  scarce  worthy  our 
consideration.  Vou  ha\"e  read  of  the  Wonder  Git}'  of 
Algeria,  Gonstan- 
tine,  throned  on 
its  might}'  citadel 
of  rock,  a  thou- 
sand feet  abo\'e 
the  Algerian  pla- 
teau. Here  in 
the  canon  there 
are  li\"e  hundred 
inntations  <jf  the 
rrtck}-  pedestal  of 
Gonstantine,  and 
beside  an}'  one  of 
them  the  African 
ori'dnal   would  at 
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once  seem  a  puny  boulder.  I  eould  recite  a  catalogue  of 
other  scenes  that  would  here  tind  tlu:ir  re])roductions  done 
on  a  scale  ten  times  more  ^rand  and  more  imposing.  But 
let  us  turn  to  architectural  marvels.  V\'e  ha\e  seen  in 
Greece  and  Italy  and  Sicily  the  splendid  outdoor  theaters 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, —  theaters  with  marble 
seats  for  forty  thousand  people.  Ride  with  me  around 
A'cnder  point  and  let  me  show  \ou  two  natural  theaters, 
twin  theaters,  a  thousand  times  more  ancient  than  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  ten  thousand  times  more  wonderful, 
for  the}'  were  carved  b\'  the  blind  forces  of  the 
earth  and  not  built  up  with  hands;  and  though 
a  conception  of  their  magnitude  cannot  be 
conve}'ed  by  photographs,  the  two 
could     offer     seats    to    the    entire 
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pojnilation  of  Chicaj^^o,  and  then  there  would  be  sufficient 
room  for  half  a  million  more  of  fashionable  late-comers. 
And  as  for  the   surroundings   of    America's    antique    temples 
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of  the  drama,  what  can  Oreece,  or  Ital}'.  or  Sicil}'  offer  that 
is  j^^rantler  and  more  beautiful  than  the  world  of  wonder 
that  here  spreads  around  ?  Even,  the  far-famed  Tacrmina, 
rei)uted  the  most  lovely  place  in  all  the  world,  can  offer  to 
the  s[>ectat()r  in  the  ruined  theater  no  more  lo\'el_\'  \'ista  than 
that  which  j^reets  us  as  we  diz/ilx'  swing  around  }"ondcr  cliff 
and  pause  again,  not  knowing  wheth.er  to  look  up  or  down, 
to  right  or  left,  for  ever\'wlu;re  in  earth  and  sk_\'  there  is 
a  something  that   insistenth'  demands  our  admiration. 

'Jdien,     farther    down,     the    trail    itself    again    claims    our 
attention  ;  blase  indeed  the  rider  who  can  come  coasting  on  a 
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slij)pin,i4\  stni,L:>;'lin,^'  liorsu  down  the  loii.Lj'  un]:)rotecte(l  chute, 
without  rr\'ie\\in,!4'  his  ])ast  life  and  niakin.i^'  New  ^'ear's  reso- 
lutions. As^ain  tlie  lens  fails  to  con\'e\'  an  accurate  impres- 
sion ;  the  section  of  the  trail  is  steeper  than  it  looks.  A 
man  on  foot  cannot  walk  down  with(jut  di^'^"in,i(  his  heels 
deep  into  the  loose  earth  and  stead\in,<4'  himself  by  clin<^ing  to 
the  rocky  walls;  and  to  that  wall  all  timid  ones  are  i^iued  bv 
the  horror  that  rises  from  the  fathomless  depths  into  which  a 
false  step,  or  the  slipping  of  a  bit  of  rock  md,<4ht  drop  the 
tremblin,^'  tra\'eler.  But  we  made  no  pictures  here  until  we 
reached  this  placa  next  da}'  durin^t;-  the  slow  ascent.  While 
coming  down,  the  traveler  is  too  busy  making  mental  snap- 
shots—  he    has    n(j    time    to    use    th^    camera.      Perhaps    yoit 
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think  tliat  I  exa.i;" aerate  the  pitch  of  the  path,  the  sheerness 
(.)f  the  precipice.  If  so,  fiance  upward  at  the  hulder  down 
which  N\e  and  our  stru,^jj;hn,y'  beasts  ha\'e  come.  A  dia.i^onal 
Hue  marks  the  true  pitch  —  45  de,<4"rees  ;  there  is  no  need  to 
tilt  the  camera  to  one  side  to  make  the  picture  more  effec- 
tive. "\'et  truth,  both  \"erbal  and  photo.i^raphic.  falls  so  far 
short  of  ,ui\dn^'  to  one  \vho  has  not  looked  upon  these  scenes  a 
con\-incin,^'  ima,^e  of  the  canon,  that  he  who  is  to  tell  the  story 
can  easil}-  persuade  himself  that  honesty  is  not  the  best  policy, 
that  lies  are  not  onl_\"  })ardonable  but  almost  imperative. 

]U'   noon   our   cara\"an    arri\"es    at    a    crude    stone    house, 
erected    to   shelter   the   men   who  formerl}'  labored  in  Berry's 
copper   mines   three   thousand   feet   below 
the  rim.      The   mining  industry   has   been 
practiced    even   in   the    canon.        In   fact, 
had    it    not    been    for  the   dis- 
cover}" of  this  c(.)pper  mine,  the 
trail    would    never    have    been 
built.      The  mine   has   not   ful- 
filled   its   promise,    the   cost   of 
transportation     be- 
iuii  i^reat  ;    but  the 
trail     remains    and 
\\'ill  in  time  become 
a  source  of  ])rotit  to 
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its  builders,  when 

the    ^s^reat    tourist 

arni\'   shall    learn 

of  the  new  world 

to    conquer    that 

awaits  them  here. 

At     present,     the     ii 

acconmiodation 

in  these  depths  is 

not  luxurious;  \'et 

ne\-er  did  a  palace 

ban([uet,    ser\'ed 

on  ,tiol(Jt;n    plate, 

taste  half  so  i(ood 

as  did  the  patent 

soups  and  canned 

meats    that   were 

ser\-ed  in  battered 

tins  on  a  pine  ta-       A--*iic'"  --^y-.-.  v;.-    ■.■  ■.■■>  v---.' 

ble,  under  ra.i^^i^ed  the  steepest  stretch 

awnings.      We  all  agreed  that  among  the  fe^v  brief  periods  of 

perfect  happiness  and  contentment  that  come  to  a  man  in  life, 

we  shall  be   compelled  to  number  the   minutes  spent  here  in 

satisf}'ing^  the  demands  of  our  vigorous  Arizona  ap])etites. 

The  sleeping  accommodations  at  the  mine  are  not  such  as 
appeal  to  those  who  are  encumbered  with  fastidious  ideas 
concerning  snowv  linen.  The  one  \"irtue  of  these  beds,  six 
of  which  graced  one  room  of  the  shant}",  was  that  the}"  were 
well-aired;  for  the\"  had  been  airing  for  at  least  three  months, 
ever  since  the  passing  of  the  last  caravan  of  tourists.  These 
sleeping-machines  were  far  less  comfortable  than  the  bare 
ground  on  which  ^\■e  slept  while  at  the  toot  of  Hance  s  trail, 
but  having  killed  a  rattlesnake  not  half-a-d(_)/en  r(HJsawa}',  \\'e 
found  the  exa"":erated  altitude  (.)f  our  hard  couches  reassuring. 
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Durin,!;-  tlie  afternoon  \\c  made  a  short  excursion  to  the 
caves,  reached  b\'  descenchng'  a  narrow  trail  cut  in  the  rock- 
lace  of  the  mesa,  and  entered  by  a  tlat  low  portal  through 
which  our  ad\enturous  leader  sc}ueezed  his  way.  Within, 
guitled  b\'  Peter  l]err\',  we  tile  along'  low  narrow  corridors, 
creep  on  our  hands  antl  knees  between  half-opened  jaws  of 
rock  that  threaten  instantly  to  close  upon  us,  and  then  sud- 
denly we  stumble  into  high-arched  chambers  almost  ecclesi- 
astical  in    architecture.      Then,    following    another    corridor, 

we  disco\'er  that 
it  ends  abruptly 
at  a  vertical  wall  ; 
but  the  faint  light 
of  the  candles  re- 
veals a  dangling 
rope,  and  seizing 
this  we  walk  with 
our  bodies  almost 
horizontal  uj)  the 
wall,  cross  to  its 
farther  side,  and 
there  descend  by 
means  of  the  same 
rope.  We  reach 
at  lasj  a  point  at 
T^'^  least  one  thcni- 
sand  feet  from  the 
entrance,  and  we 
there  turn  back, 
having  exjjlored 
but  a  fraction  of 
this  natural  lab\"- 
rinth  ;  iinallx'  we 
come  in  safetv  to 
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the  outer  world  a^ain.  W'c  cannot  l)e  resi,<;nc(l  to  wander- 
ing in  darkness,  wliile  abo\-e  onr  heads  there  tloats  a  worhJ 
of  glor}',  and  while  below  us  \-awn  almost  untra\'elcd  depths, 
more  somber,  more  inaccessible  than  those  into  which  wc 
ha\'e  alreacK'  \'entured.  WV-  are  now  about  two  thousand 
feet    below    the    nnner's     hut,     about     tifteen     hundred     feet 
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abo\'e  the  rixer  le\'el.  The  lower  trail,  by  which  we  came, 
is  ruder,  rougher,  less  secure  than  the  upper,  but  equal!}" 
dramatic,  and  it  offers  e\-en  niore  thrills  of  horror  to  the 
mile.  The  horses  were  abandoned  at  a  point  a  fe\\'  hun- 
dred feet  above  this  spot,  for  we  are  informed  tliat  the  trail 
thence   to   the  ri\"er   is   possible    onl\'  for  men  on    foot. 
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Hii^htr  and  hi,tj:her  the  walls  and  Initte.s  and  ]jinnacles 
have  risen  abrn'c  us,  until  tlic  walls  of  the  ^reat  black  <i"ash 
that  marks  the  pathwa}'  of  the  ri\-er  spread  downward  like 
two  world-wide  shadows  at  our   feet.      Now.    oi^e   bv  one  the 
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pinkish  jjinnacles,  the  ros}-  towers,  and  the  dull  red  bastions 
of  the  nhddle  cahrtn,  seem  t(j  sink  behind  the  darker  lower 
masses,  leax'in',''  but  one  or  two  buttes  standing'  like  sentinels 
to  rifite   our   downward  pr(><4ress. 

Let  us  cret,:p  out  around  the  led,i:e  of  rock  and  peer  into 
that  world  of  soiid)er  blarkness.  At  last  we  see  a  canon  that 
a,L;rees  with  rjur  conception  of  the  word.  b^ir  until  now  we 
ha\'e  been  haunted  b\'  the  thou^i^ht  that  this  threat  outer  chasm 
is  not  a  cafion,  that  it  should  ha\"e  had  another  and  a  , grander 
name.      The  most   sublime  of  canons   that   we   hitherto   have 
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seen  is  the  inan}-huecl,  surpassiii^lv  brilliant  Canon  of  the 
Yellowstone,  and  it  is  one  of  the  fc;\v  things  in  nature  that  do 
not  suffer  and  shrink  into  utter  coninKjnplaccness  when  meas- 
ured b\'  the  Arizona  scenic  standard.  In  size  the  Canon  of 
the  Yellowstone  is  relativel}"  petty.  This  repellent  black  trench 
is  deeper  b\'  several  hundre^l  feet,  and  it  is  many  times  as  long 
as  its  northern  rival,  \'et  it  is  onl_\-  a  mere  incident  in  the 
•greater  gulf  around  it  ;  it  is  but  a  comparativel}'  unimportant 
bit  of  detail  still  unfinished.  It  has  a  dignit}'  and  an  impress- 
iveness,  and  when  we  come  to  know  it,  a  certain  grim  and 
savage  beauty,  but  it  lacks  the  transcendent  loveliness  of  the 
delicately  tinted  Canon  of  the   Yellowstone. 

The  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone  is  to  the  Inner  Gorge  of 
the  Colorado  what  St.  Mark's  Basilica  at  \'enice,  with  its 
varied  and  gorgeous  coloring,  is  to  the  great  rock-temples  of 
the   Nile,   with  their  somber  age-worn  tones. 

And,  moreover,  the  Yellowstone   is  alive  ;   its  waters,   in- 
stinct with  hfe,  leap  might}'  cataracts  or  gambol  pla\-full}-  in 
^^^.  .  rapids     that     are    s\'mphonies    in 

j<***^^  ^reen  and   white  ;   while  the 

Colorado  gorge  seems  to 
e  dead  -—its  walls  are 
hung  with  black,  and 
its  waters   creep   in 
torpor,    almost    si- 
lently sa\'e   where 
the}'    surge    and 
rattle     amid     the 
murderous    rocks 
as  if   in  the  agony 
of   death. 

The  \\aters  of 
the  Colorado,  when 
?\'     gi\e     voice,    sing 
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(liri^es;  the  waters 
oi  the  Yellow- 
stone are  chant- 
in<(  a  perpetual 
joyous  Hallelu- 
jah. And  as  we 
allow  our  ,^lance 
to  roam  hesitat- 
ingly down  this 
dreary  channel, 
there  creej^s  into 
our  minds  a  pict- 
ure of  four  little 
boats  manned  by 
heroic  men,  bein<^ 
swept  onward  by 
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the  turgid  tide 
from  horror  to  horror,  from  the  unknown  into  the  unknown. 
Their  wonderful  vo_\age  was  made  in  iH6(j.  The  boats  have 
been  for  three  months  in  that  underworld  —  thev  have  come 
from  the  far  north,  beyond  the 
place  where  the  Grand  Ri\-er 
and  the  Green  unite  to 
form  the  Colorado;  the 
men  are  the  tirst  hu- 
man beings  who 
have  ever  dared  to 
venture  into  what 
was  then  a  world 
as  full  of  terror  tcj 
the  moderns  as  the 
anti])odes  were  to 
the  men  of  medie\a 
times.        Idle    storN'    of 
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their  vova<^e  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  thrinin<<-  and   heroic 
chapters    in    the    annals    of    American    achie\ement. 

The  river  channel  had  nex'er  been  c\i)lored.  The  Indians 
held   that    no   boat   conid   live   in   the  mad  .^rasp  of  the  river, 

that  rapids  everx'where  beset  the 
,^,',<r^-^v.  path  ,   that  cataracts  high  as 

X  '-  Niag'ara  hurled  the  brown 

,  '''"*^''  ^^  tlcjod  from  one  depth  to 
^  another  ;  that  even  if 
"  '  \  the  men  should  sur- 
*  ^^'*-  vive  the  sure  annihi- 
lation of  the  boats, 
there  was  no  path- 
wax-  to  the  world  that 
is  above  ;  that  should 
they  by  long,  superhu- 
man effort  climb  to  the 
upper  world,  a  boundless, 
trackless,  waterless  expanse  of 
desert  would  greet  them  there.  To  drift  for  three  long  months 
toward  these  unknown,  but  suspected  dangers,  called  for  the 
same  grim  courage  that  inspired  Christopher  Columbus  to  sail 
forth  into  the  unknown.  Yet  for  Columbus  and  his  crew 
retreat  was  always  possible  ;  for  these  men  there  could  be  no 
turning  back.  Uncertainty  was  on  ever}"  hand,  danger  ahead, 
starx'ation  ever  swimming  close   behind  their  boats. 

Yet  brave  men  were  induced  to  embark  upon  this  seemingly 
hopeless  enterprise  by  the  braver  man  who  led  them.  That 
man,  who  dared  this  mad  ride,  who  steered  his  fragile  t^eet  to 
victory  through  the  dark  canons  of  the  Colorado  for  more  than 
a  thousand  miles,  was  Major  John  Wesley  Powell,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Sur\e\",  the  hero  of  our  Scientilic  Army. 

The  river  in  places  is  as  calm  and  trancpiil  as  a  well-fed 
lion,    but  farther  on,  where  rocks  rise  to  impede  its  progress, 
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it  roars  with  an^cr.  lashes  itself  into  a  fur_\-,  and  woe  betide 
the  helpless  craft  which  then  falls  into  its  clutches  and 
becomes  the  victim  of  its  ra.^'e  1  Another  dan^i^er  threatens 
the  adventurous  craft  that  trusts  itself  to  the  treacherous 
Colorado.  At  an}-  moment  storms  may  burst  upon  the  world 
above  —  a  vast  <|uantity  of  water  be  tlunf(  into  the  canon  by  a 
million  rills,  each  adding  to  the  tiood  its  sudden  offering, 
receivin,u"  which  the  Coloradcj  rises  tifty  feet  in  about  as  many 
minutes.  Yet  Powell  and  his  men  faced  all  these  dangers. 
They  boldly  shot  the  lesser  rapids,  cautiously  crept  around 
the  greater,  lowering  their  boats  by  means  of  ropes.  One 
boat  was  lost,  with  part  of  the  pnndsions,  the  others  were 
frequently   capsized,    frec|uentl\'   threatened   with   destruction, 
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forests  beset  with 
f;illen    timber. 
We  recall    the 
\varnin"of  an  In-        '       '  ' 
dian    chief,    who        ^ 
said    in    strivinj^" 
to  dissuade  us  — 
'Rocks,     heap 
high.       Wa  ter- 
pen}',   heap 
jump.     Wa- 
ter    c  a  t  c  h 

14 


and  we  must  not 
forget  that  Pow- 
ell, tlui  leader  of 
this  band  of  he- 
roes had  but  one 
arm  with  which 
to  tight  his  battle 
with    the   waters. 

-As  we  stand  on 
the  shore  of  the 
great  river  that 
was  concjuered  by 
Powell  and  his  lit- 
tle crew,  let  us 
record  his  words 
written  in  the 
depths : 

"  Our  boats  go 
leaping  and  jump- 
ing o\'er  waves 
like  herds  of  deer 
boundiu"-  through 
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em  sure.  No  see  em  Injin  any  more.  No  see  em  squaw 
any  more.  No  see  'em  papoose  any  more.  '  Ever  before  us 
is  an  unknown  danger  heavier  than  the  immediate  peril.  We 
camp  by  nij^ht  on  roci<s  where  there  is  scarcely  room  for  all 
to  lie,  and  the  discomfort  of  the  night  is  worse  than  the  toil 
of  the  day.  Ever  watching  for  rocks,  ever  listening  for 
(obstacles,  we  are  swept  on,  past  cliffs  where  the  soaring  eagle 
is  lost  to  view  ere  he  reaches  the  sunnnit.  "  Then,  when 
one  boat  containing  part  of  the  provisions  breaks  away  \\hile 
being  lowered  by  ropes  over  a  roaring  cataract,  he  writes, 
"It   now   becomes  a   race   for   dinner."' 

We   cannot   blame  the   three  men  of  that  little  band,  who 
faltered,    liiially   forsook   the   expedition,   and  witli  their  share 
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of   the   provisions  started   to  climb  out  of  the  depths  which 

had  inspired  them  with  a  fear  that   could  not  be  suppressed. 

We  should  not 

call  them  cowards 

—  perhaps    more  I 

courage    was    re-  f 

quired    to    scale  | 

the    then-trailless 

cliffs  and   to  face  ■;- 

the  waterless  and  j 

boundless   horror  1 

of  the  desert   up-     ! 

f 

on  the  northern 
brink  than  to  re- 
main with  their 
c  o  m  p  a  n  i  o  n  s  in 
the  boats  to  meet 
the  more  familiar 
horrors  of  cata- 
racts and   rapids. 
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The  river  had  been  merciful  to  Powell's  band  ;  several  times 
it  refused  to  take  ad\anta^e  of  their  helplessness,  as  they 
driftetl  on  with  broken  oars  or  capsized  boats.  The  men 
who  trusted  to  the  suFlen  torrent  to  deli\'er  them  were  saved, 
and  li\ed  to  s^i\e  to  a  wondering',  admiring  world  the  first 
authentic  knowled<;e  of  the  canon  ;  the  tln^ee  who  sou<iht 
their  safet}'  in  a  perilcnis  ascent  of  their  prison  walls  and 
aimless  wanderin,ys  on  the  plateau,  met  with  a  tra<^ic  death, 
for  they  were  killed  b\'  the  doubtin,ii'  Indians  to  whom  they 
told  the   incredible   story   of  their  epic   Od}-sse\'. 

Remembering^'  this  achievement  of  Major  Po\vell,  which  in 

dramatic  interest  is   unsurpassed  in  the   history  of  American. 

.    -  exploration,  we  marvel  at  the   mis- 

<:-'■'"  ■  concej)tions    that    prevail   con- 

cerning   the    Grand  Canon. 
Well-informed  people  tell 
me     they    have    ridden 
through  the  Colorado 
Canon    z,7i/7r    o)i  ci 
rail-.jdy  Iriiiii ,  con- 
1  using    this    chasm 
with     a     compara- 
ti\'ely   pett_\'  gorge 
which    lies   in   the 
State  of  Colorado  ; 
others  are  not  even 
aware   of   the  exist- 
ence of  this   proud- 
est ol   all  our  natural 
)ossessi<jns.     Cdnldren 
are   taught    tin;   stor\-  of 
the   canon    in    the   schools 
of    (u'ruian)'   and     Kn;;iand, 
while  American  men  who 
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edit  journals,  and 
women  who  read 
papers  in  their 
clubs,  ask  where 
the  Colorado 
Canon  is,  and  are 
surprised  to  learn 
that  it  is  not  in 
Colorado  but  in 
Arizona.  Even 
the  old  Spaniards 
knew  nearl}"  as 
much  about  it 
three  hundred 
and  hftv  years 
a,ijo,  as  do  Ameri- 
cans to-day.  A 
compan}'  of  the 
c  o  n  q  uistadors, 
seekiu"'  the  fabled 
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Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  was  eventuall}'  led  to  the  brink  by 
Moki  j^uides  and  ,^a/ed  npon  this  scene  as  lonj^'  aj^o  as 
1540.  This  far-a\va\'  re,i^ion,  \\'hose  existence  is  but  now 
be,^'iiniin;^-  to  be  realized  b\"  us,  was  anionic"  the  earliest  por- 
tions of  America  to  be  explored,  and  Spaniards  sent  to  Spain 
decriptions  of  this  canon,  coniparin-^  its  pinnacles  to  the 
Giralda  Tower  of  Seville,  ei<(lity  long  years  before  the  Pil- 
grims landed.  Two  hundred  years  elapsed,  and  then  a  Span- 
ish priest  journe\'ing  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  reached  the 
canon    in    the    ver\'   \"ear   that    witnessed    the    declaration    of 
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American  Independence.  Nearly  another  hundred  years 
rolled  by  before  our  government  attempted  to  probe  into  the 
mystery  of  the  canon  country  In  i<S58  Lieutenant  Ives 
ascended  the  ri\er  from  the  Gulf  of  California  in  a  tlat- 
bottomed  steamer,  but  he  did  not  pass  the  gateway  that 
guards  the  lower  end  of  the  Grand  Canon  proper.  Twel\"e 
\-ears  later,  Powell,  starting  from  the  north,  achieved  his 
memorable  dash,  and  put  to  flight  uncertainties  and  myster- 
ies. Ten  years  later.  Captain  Uutton,  a  geologist  who 
should  have  been  a  man  of  letters,  explored  the  great  plateau 
and  the  side  gorges,  and  described  his  visions  of  the  canon  in 
the  language  of  a  poet,  delightfully  refreshing  in  a  Go\-ern- 
ment   Report.      To-day  the  ablest  men  of  science  are  solvmg 
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oiiL-  hy  one  th^^  ini,-:"hty  .li'eolo.^ic  problt-ins  herc^  presented. 
And  meantime  Nve  Americans  who  j^ride  c)urscl\'es  upon  our 
knowled.i^e  oi  the  Con.i^o  and  the  upjjer  Nile,  who  read  with 
interest  descriptions  of  Siberian  d^eserts  and  New  Zealand 
tiords,  are  askin.i^'  with  lans^uid  curiosity:  "  Wdiere  is  this 
Canon   of  the   (Colorado?      Wdiat  is  it  like? 

And  \'et  we  wh.o  lia\'e  \'isited  it  must  |>ertorce  ask  the 
same  cjuestion  :  Wdiat  is  it  like?  That  is  the  j^reat  cjuestion 
to  which  PiO  man  can  .i^ix'e  the  answer.  It  is  like  no  other 
thin.i;'  in  heaven  or  earth  ;  and  }-et  within  it  are  the  likenesses 
of  man}'  notable  and  famous  things.  Fannliar  mountains, 
cliffs,  and  vallex's  are  outlined  here  b\"  hundred.'.  An  army  of 
El  Capitans,  each  on.e  as  stately  as  the  rock  of  :he  Yor^emite, 
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stand  sentry-like  on  either  side.  A  thousand  miles  of  pali- 
sades, surpassing;  those  that  look  upon  the  lordly  Hudson, 
here  serve  to  form  a  modest  frie/e  alonj^'  the  rim.  All  the 
chasms  of  the  world  are  here  in  counterfeit,  but  they  appear 
like  the  merest  corruj^ations,  grooves,  and  crinkles.  Niagara 
could  roar  almost  unheard  in  depths  that  are  unseen.      The 
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ri\-ers  of  our  continent  could  find  an  ample  channel  here,  \-et 
leave  above  their  united  waters  enough  to  make  the  canon 
still  the  wonder  of  the  earth.  Within  this  gulf  the  ruins  of 
all  man's  masonry  since  Babel  could  be  hurled,  and  yet  these 
Canon  Pyramids  whence  forty  centuries  of  centuries  look 
down  would  rise  above  the  wreck  of  all  the  cities  of  all  time  ! 
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But  after  all  that  can  be  said  is  said,  one  simple  fact 
stands  forth,  significant  because  of  its  siniplicit\'.  This  realm 
of  wonder  and  of  beauty,  vast  and  intricate  tliough  it  be,  is 
the  result  of  simple  causes.  It  is  the  natural  slow  creation 
of  the  tlowing  waters  winch  (hop  by  drop  have  traversed  it, 
reduced  its  rocks  to  sand,  and  borne  the  sand  grain  by  grain 
to  the  tlistant  all-embracing  ocean,  where  even  now  the  con- 
tinents  of   some    far   future   aye   are   buibliu":. 
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MOKI   LAND   in   Arizona  is  the  home   of  the  strangest  of 
our  fellow-countrvmen.      Moki  Land  is  unique  ;    it  is  a 


changeless  corner  in  our  land  of  ])erpetual  change.  The 
Mokis  are  a  pueblo  people,  differing  from  other  tribes  of  the 
southwest  in  language,  customs,  and  religion.  They  dwell  in 
seven  villages,  each  set  like  an  acropolis  ujion  a  barren  rock, 
high  above  the  barren,  boundless  sands  of  the  Arizona  desert. 
How  long  they  have  lived  there  in  the  sunshine,  no  man 
knows.      The  Spaniards  found  iliem  there  in  1541.  living  and 
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pravini^  and  perf(^rinin^  their  reli^^ious  ceremonies,  just  as 
thev  had  livtMl  and  i)ra\e  1  and  worshiped  for  uncounted 
centuries.  The  concjuistadors,  seekin,^'  only  j^old  and  treas- 
ure, passed  them  bv,  leavin<^  them  secure  in  their  unconscious 
poN'erty  and  in  their  utter  isolation.  Ti^-day  we  hnd  them 
as  they  were  —  their  pa^an  ci\'ilization  still  intact.  To- 
morrow we  may  look  for  it  in  vain,  for  the  white  man  presses 
closer  every  year.  If  we  would  see  these  people  still  domi- 
nated by  their  immemorial  traditions,  we  must  not  delay. 
Moki  Land  offers  us  a  fascinating  picture  of  primitive  Amer- 
ica—  a  picture  that  will  soon  fade  in  the  growing  light  of  our 
civilization.  Let  us  draw  aside  the  protecting  curtain  of  dis- 
tance and  look  upon  this  unitpie  picture  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  desert  trail  that  leads  to  Moki  Land  touches  civiliza- 
tion at  a  point  called  Canon  Diablo,  about  half-way  across 
the  territory  of  Arizona,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe. 
This  station  is  not  far  from  Flagstaff,  the  starting-point  for 
the  Grand  Canon  of  the  (Colorado.  But  at  Canon  Diablo 
station  we  see  no  town,  nor  a  canon,  nor  even  a  devil 
to  enliven  the  melancholy  desert  wastes.  The  town  has  not 
been  built,  the  canon  although  not  far  awav  is  invisil)le, 
and    the    devil    prefers  to  stay  in   his  old   home   where    it   is 
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probabl}-  cooler  and  more  cheerful. 
This  tlesert  is  made  especially 
melancholy  by  the  scattering 
evidences  of  ci\'ili/ation, 
\  — freight-cars,  signal- 
posts,  telegraph-poles, 
.1  and  signboards.  It  is 
not  a  sandy  desert.  It 
is  of  rock  so  firm  that 
j)oles  cannot  be  planted 
but  must  be  held  erect 
by  pyramids  of  broken 
rock  piled  up  around  their 
)ases.  The  only  house  in 
n  besides  the  station  is  the 
■  \'olz,  the  Indian  trader, 
where  we  disconsolately  discuss  the  assured  discomforts  of  the 
trip  while  awaiting  the  departure  of  our  caravan.  Volz,  the 
trader,  has  volunteered  to  be  our  guide,  and  has  contracted 
to  provide  vehicles  and  horses  to  transport  us  to  the  Moki 
Reservation  about  seventy   miles   away  ;  to   feed   us    on    the 
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best  canned  goods  that  ever  come  to  Arizona  ;  to  see  that  we 
do  not  lack  water  more  than  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch  ;  to 
show  us  the  Snake  Dance,  give  a  Navajo  Tournament  in  our 
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honor,    ami    brin.i^'   us  safely   back   to   the   rail\va\',    all    within 
the   incrediblv   sh'Tt   space   ot    ele\'en   (la\s. 

The  prospect  is  al]uriii,!4  ;  the  cara\'an  is  reach"  ;  let  us 
set  out  across  the  ahnost  trackless  desert.  Our  .i^uiije  has 
promised  much,  but  the  one  thin,^"  that  he  tailed  to  mention 
■A'e  lind  the  most  inspirinji;'  thin^(  ot  all  ;  the  sense  of  freedom, 
the  exhilaration  of  this  boundless  rei^ion.  It  has  been  said 
[hat  it  is  impossible  t(3  despair  on  horseback.  This  is  more 
than  ever  true  in  .Vrizona,  where  the  air.  the  light,  the  clear, 
sharp  distances,  and  the  lewd,  limitless  desert  form  an 
environment  that  u[ditts  the  senses  and  makes  for  perfect 
happiness.  Let  those  who  choose  to  d(j  so  fv/iiow  in  the  lazy 
wa.yons,  carr\'alls,  and  buL;'^ies  ;  as  for  us,  we  are  content 
only  so  long  as 
the  smooth  un- 
counted miles  are 
tlxdng  beneath  our 
horses "  willing 
feet. 

The  desert  is 
a  boundless  bridle 
path.  le\'el  and 
to  all  appearances 
secure  ;  }"et  there 
are  pitfalls  rang- 
ing in  size  frtjm 
the  burrows  oi 
p  r  a  i  r  i  e-  dogs  to  ^, 
the  long  cracks 
made  bv  earth- 
quakes. 

The    tirst    in-    psvf* 
cidellt  of  the  di.^.:^-     /^' 
ert  journe}'  is  the 
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fordiiif^'  ot  the  Little  (^(jlorudo,  a  shallow",  iiiuii(l\-  stream  as 
ccjinmoiiplace  as  a  mere  ditch  ;  \'et  this  same  rixer  oiiK'  fifty 
miles  farther  on  has  cut  tor  itself  a  canon  of  tremendous  depth. 
Wdien   it   meets   the   </reater   Colorado   at   the   eastern   end    of 
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the   Grand   Canon,    the  walls  that   rise  from  the   bed    of   the 

lesser  ri\-er  meet  the   walls  of  the  Grand  Canon,  as  ecjuals  in 

height  and  sheerness.      The  lesser  and   the  greater  Colorado 

meet   in    one   of    the    most    impressive    amphitheaters    in    the 

world,    but  so  remote    and    ditiicult 

cd  access  is  the  place,  that  oid\'      ^^^ 

a    daring    few    have     looked      /' 

upon     the     scene      toward 

which    these     swift     and     / 

silent    waters    are    now    /      "f^' 

gliding. 

At  noon  we  halt  for 
luncheon  ;  but  luncheon 
is    too    elegant    a    term, 
even    lunch     smacks    too 
much   of    civilization  ;    the 
proper    word   in   Arizona  for 
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lunch  is  "iiTul).  "  Almost  e\"crythini;;"  one  eats  cr)ines  in  a  tin 
can  or  tin  box  ;  beans,  milk,  and  meat,  sardines,  preserves, 
and  jams,-  -all  are  imported  in  hermetically  sealed  tins.  Thus 
canned  j^ocjiis  lorm  a  m()>t  im{:»ru"tant  item  in  the  commerce  of 
the  territor}",  \vhere  tliex"  are  kntjwn  by  the  compruhensi\-e 
name    ' "  air-tii^hts.  W'c    breakfast,    dine,    and   sup  on   air- 

ti^hts,  and  before  e\'er}'  meal  all  hands  are  set  t(.)  work  with 
old  kni\"es  and  sciss(.)rs,  for  the  rare  can-opener  is  usuall}'  miss- 
in,i^  ;  and  b}'  the  time  that  the  air-ti,i:"lits  ha\'e  ceased  to  de- 
ser\e  the  title,  the  workers  ha\'e  in  the  effort  of  openin,^'  tliem 
alreadx"  developed  aj)petite3  ra\'enous  to  such  a  de.i^ree  that 
no  time  is  wasted  in  \ain  lon,iiin,i;"s  tor  fresh  iare.  A  heap  of 
empt\'  tins  marks  e\'ery  haltin.i^-place  of  ever}'  caravan  ;  while 
near  the  site  of  e\'er_\'  camp  are  left  mountains  of  .i^apin.t;'  cans. 
As  the  Professor  from  l-3erlin  remarked  one  da}'  after  lunch, 
in  his  staid,  scientihc  tone,  "It  is  my  conviction  that  in  a 
future  aj^e  tlie  geologists  will  be  confronted  by  a  novel  prob- 
lem ;  for  Arizona  will  be  found  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
tin  as  e.\tensi\'e  as  tlie   borders  of  the  territor}'.  " ' 

We  spend   the  night  at  a  second  store  belonging  to  our 
trader-guide  abtnit  thirt}'  miles  from   the   railwa}'.      Mr.    \'ol/ 
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controls  three  of  these  estublishnicuts,  one  at  the  Cafiou 
Diablo  station;  another  at  a  place  called  by  courtes}'  "The 
Lakes.  '  because  when  it  rains,  water  stands  in  the  broad 
hollows  that  surround  this  emi- 
nence ;   and  a  third   store  within 
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a  few  miles  of  Oraibi.  the 
largest  of  the  Moki  villages, 
which  is  to  be  our  headquarters  when  we  reach  the  reserva- 
tion. Vv'e  are  now  in  the  kind 
roamed  over  by  the 
with  whom  the  tr: 
does  a  thriving  bu- 
ness  ;  for  his  long 
shed  is  both  a  sta- 
ble and  a  shop 
stocked  with  the 
things  in  which 
the  red  man  de- 
hghts  — tobacco, 
matches.  ])  o  t  s , 
pans,  hardware, 
and  arnu'  blankets. 
W'e    ne\"er   wearv 
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watchin,!^'  the  transactions.  .V  bii^  brave  enters  and  calls  for 
one  ])oun(l  of  so(la-cr;ickers.  These  are  weighed  out,  he 
wraps  them  in  his  blanket,  then  takes  off  his  belt,  and  from 
it  ])a_\'s  out  —  not  coins,  but  —  seven  cartridges,  .44  caliber; 
and  these  the  clerk  sweeps  into  the  cash-drawer  without  a 
sign  of  surprise.  Then  the  same  Indian  orders  another 
pound  of  crackers,  and  ]xiys  for  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  before.  He  wanted 
two  pounds  all  the  time.  l)Ut  he  knows 
that  seven  cartridges  will  buy  one 
pound,  and  he  does  not  care  to  ■'  • 
venture  into  deep  connnercial 
complications.  After  busi- 
ness hours  the  store  becomes 
our  dormit()r\-  ;  four  men 
sk'i/p  on  the  Cf)unti'r,  two 
under  it,  the  rest  on  the  lloor. 
We  ea(d\  ha\-e  new  NaN'ajd 
blankets  to  use  tor  our  beddin; 
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the   ladies   of   our  ]Kii"t}"  sleep   in   a   storercjoni  with  a  hundred 
brilliant    blankets   j)iled    under   and   around    tlieni. 

At  sunrise  the  caraxan  is  once  more  under  way,  the 
Nvaj^'ons  craw  lini;  northward  at  a  tires. )ine  pace,  the  horsemen 
gallopin,!4'  ahead,  j^lorx'in^'  in  the  splendor  oi  the  morning  a 
morning  wider  than  the  world  and  higher  than  the  sk\'.  W'e 
cannot  understand  how  age   and   miser\'  can   afflict   humanit\' 
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in  an  atmosphere  like  this  ;  we  almost  feel  as  if  the  poor,  old 
Xa\"aj()  ^grandmother  who  comes  be-^^in.^'  to  the  store  were 
onh'  fei^nin,^"  (lecre))itu(le  and  povertx'.  We  look  for  her  to 
toss   away   her  brown   ra.i^s  and   j^ray   wi,i4',  and  to  stand  fortli 

in    the    sunshine   ra- 
^  diant    in    vonth    and 

beaut}',  like  the  fairy 
(|ueens  seen   in  pan- 
tomimes.    We  are  so 
lit^ht- hearted,     filled 
with  the  joy  of  livin<<', 
that   we   cannot  ior- 
^i\-e  this  old   haj;  for 
reminding'  us  that  in 
this  world  there   are 
man}'  blind  souls  who 
see  no  beaut}'  in   the 
earth  and  sky,  who  are  incapable  of  hap})iness.      'V'et  we  <^i\'e 
her  money,  for  we  feel  that  we  owe  somebody  somethin,^'  be- 
cause we  art;  ;/r>/  mis- 
tu'al^le  ;    for   is   there   ; 
not    nuudi    truth    in 
that    dictum    of    the    ■ 
C}'nic     who     detined 
"charity  ' '   as  the 
"unconscious     ex- 
j)ression    of    subcon- 
scious   fear  ' '  ?      You 
ma\'     smile     at     this   '^ 
detinition  it  }Ou  will, 
but     there    is    some- 
thini;"  fearfulK'   incisi\'e   about   it        "the    unconscious  expres- 
sion  ot    subconscious   fear."      lint  away   with   the   old   witch 
who  has  haunted   us  !      It  is  as  easy   t(j  lose  a  iilocunv  tlioujjht 
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ill  Arizona  as  it  is  to  brciathe  life-j^iN'in;^'  air  ;  and  wiiilu  our 
horses  gallop  on  across  these  endless  stretches  of  saj^e  and 
sand,  the  e\"e  j^allops  around  tlie  hwj^c  rinj^'  of  the  horizon, 
\\hich  now  and  llien  is  broken  l)y  a  butte  or  a  niesa,  a  wall  of 
sandstone  red  as  brick,  rej^ular  as  a  factory  facade,  wide  as  a 
township,  high  as  the  Alhand^ra  of  a  race  of  giants.  Now 
and  then  we  skirt  ephemeral  lakes,  born  of  a  sudden  deluge. 
On  our  return  journev  we  came  at  nightlall  to  the  shores  of  a 
lake  ti\'e  miles  wide,  whi(di  la}'  directly  across  the  trail  that 
we  had  tra\ersed  in  dusty  dr\'ness  onlv  eight  da\'s  before 
We  made  a  detour  of  lifteen  miles  to  get  around  that  lake, 
and  had  we  not  sent   back  at  night  to  warn  a  following  party, 
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they  in  attempting  to  keep  to  the  old  trail  would  have  floun- 
dered all  ni,^ht  in  the  shallow  sea  which  had  dropped  from  the 
clouds  in   a  sins^ie  da}". 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  our  second  day  in  the  desert,  we 
came  to  \'olz  s  third  establishment,  the  business  center  of  the 
Moki  Reser\-ati(jn.      First  we  shake   off  the   dust   of  our  lon<j 
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two  (ia\'s'  ride,  then  at  a  table  on  an  improvised  veranda  we 
attack  a  few  dozen  tins  of  air-tights  and  drink  a  pail  or  two 
of  coffee.  The  amount  of  coffee  that  one  can  consume  in 
Arizona  is  incrediljle  ;  it  is  poured  out  in  Ijowls,  served  piping 
hot.  black  and  \\ithout  milk.  We  ax'erage  two  Ixjwls  at 
every  meal  and  sleep  like  tops.  Some  of  us  sleep  in  tents, 
others   in    one    of    the    shanties.      We   lie   in   Ijlankets  on  the 


l)are  ground,  cases  of  canned  pro\dsions  and  bales  of  gcjods 
piled  high  all  around  us.  There  are  ants  in  the  sand,  and  we 
know  that  rattlesnakes  abound,  but  ^\"e  are  reassured  b\'  the 
knowledge  that  for  four  daws  the  Mokis  from  (Jraibi  have 
been  scouring  the  desert  collecting  rattlers  for  the  Snake 
Dance    ceremony   which   we   ha\'e   come   to   witness. 

The  ladies  of  our  i)art\'  ha\'e  m')re  luxurious  accommoda- 
tions. The}'  use  as  berths  the  counters  and  slu'l\"es  in  the 
adjoining  store  ;   but   this   arrangement  has  its  disad\'antages, 
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ior  they  are  early  rtnited  out  because  the  Inihans  go  shopping 
shorth'  after  sunrise,  and  gather  in  iinj)atient  groups  on  find- 
ing that  the  shutters  of  this  ])opular  enij)oriuni  liave  not  been 
taken  down  at  tlie  usual  hour  for  beginning  the  business  of 
the  da}".  This  counter  is  the  shopping  center  of  all  Moki 
Land.  The  idea  seems  preposterous,  yet  Trader  \'olz 
handles  ever}'  month  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods. 
One  of  the  first  arrivals  at  our  camp  is  a  }'oung  Moki, 
\\'ho  wears  a  gorgeous  shirt  of  multi-colored  calico,  a  shock 
of  jet-black  hair,  and  a  splendid  set  of  teeth  franked  by  a 
smile  of  wide  dimensions.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  the  trader, 
and  is  frecpiently  employed  as  a  guide  to  lead  the  way  along 
the  indistinct  old  trails  that  lead  across  the  corn-tields  to  the 
distant  mesas  and  then  wind  up  the  steep,  rough  slopes  to 
villages  set  upon  the  rocky  summits.  Corn  is  the  staple  prod- 
uct oi  the  Moki  farmer.  The  corn-fields  of  the  Mokis  are  to 
them  the  most  important  thing  on  earth,  the  object  of  their 
thoughts  and  prayers.  The}'  tell  us  that  this  }'ear  the  crop 
is  sure  to  be  a  record-breaker,  and  the}'  point  with  great 
pride  to  their    wide   and   {)ro>perous  helds.      The  aspect  of  a 

thri\'ing  Moki  corn-tield 
would   hardly   please    a 
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Kansas  fanner,  but  to  the  Moki 
it  is  full  of  ])roniise.  He 
CCS  in  it  the  assurance 
that  his  village  <,farners 
will  be  well  hlled,  that 
plenty  will  reij^n  dur- 
ing the  winter  on  the 
mesa-tops,  and  lie 
thanks  the  spirits  (A 
the  clouds  and  of  the 
springs  for  sending'  a 
sufficient  supph-  of  wa- 
ter to  make  possible  so 
plendid  a  result.  '^And  his 
aith  in  the  all-powerful  be- 
ings that  rule  the  clouds  and 
control  the  ri\'ers  and  the  springs  is  deepened,  and  he  is 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  efficac}'  of  the  Moki  invo- 
cations, all  of  which  are  intended  to  propitiate   the  gods  and 
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spirits  and  thus  insure 
abundant  water  from  both 
earth  and  sk}".  The  Mo- 
kis,  when  the}'  came  to 
this  re,i;ion  at  some  un- 
dated da\'  in  the  dim  past, 
brou.s^ht  with  them  corn 
and  beans,  scpiashes,  mel- 
ons, and  cotton.  We  see 
the  scjuash-  and  melon- 
Nines  crawlinj^'  about  the 
corn-fields  like  lon,i^'  green 
snakes  N\ith  }"ello\v  eyes.  Then  later,  within  historic  times, 
Nvheat,  apricots,  and  peaches  \\'ere  added  to  their  meager  list. 
There  are  so-called  peach-orchards  which  produce  enough 
small  peaches  to  suppl}'  the  tribe  with  its  fa\'orite  luxur\-, 
and  leave  a  little  o\er  to  be  sold  to  Xaxajos,  or  traded  for 
"oods  at  \'olz  s  store.      lUit  the  farmer's   life   is   one   of  yreat 
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uncertainties.  The  rains,  in  spite  of  priestly  incantations, 
sometimes  come  before  they  are  wanted,  or  after  the  need  of 
them  has  passed,  or  they  come  in  storm  and  fury,  ilood  the 
"  washes  "  and  wipe  out  of  existence  a  ccrn-lield  or  an  orchard, 
leaving  in  its  place  a  mudd\-  voii 
Even  more  to  be  feared  ari 
the  wind-storms  which 
lite  rail}'  bl(j\v  awa\' 
the  farms,  carr}"in 
the  surf  act;  soi 
across  the  desert 
and  dcp(jsitin,i4"  it 
wliere  no  culti- 
\'ation  had  been 
possible  hither- 
to. Thus,  farm- 
ing becomes  liter- 
ally a  pursuit 
the  fanner  ])ur- 
suini/  his  shifting: 
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farm  from  place  to  placr.  Ima.^ine  the  complications  that 
ensuL;  when  one  farm  is  dei^osited  innnetliately  on  top  of 
another  b\'  the   mischie\'ous  winds  I 

Lea\dn,^'  the  fields  behind  us  we  ^'■allo[)  on  for  miles  across 
the  desert,  a  barren,  yellow,  world-wide  a\'enue  from  which 
the  distant  mesas  rise  like  heaps  oi  ^iant  paving-stones. 
Here  and  there  a  leaf}'  cottonwood  affords  a  i^rateful  shelter 
from  the  tierce  ra}'s  of  an  Aui^ust  sun,  A  few  drou^"ht-def\ - 
in,i^  plants  appear,  peepin,<4"  timidly  from  the  sands,  Ijut  we 
know  that  dormant  seeds  are  e\'erywhere.  needing'  but  the 
moist   kiss   of    the   infre(|uent  storm   to   wake   them   into   life. 

When  the  storm-kin^'  has  swept  in  furious  dark  majesty 
across  the  places  that  were  waste,  ^reen  things,  lie  thick  in 
his  wake  as  it  a  rain  of  emeralds  had  fallen.  l)r\'  desert  beds 
are   sometimes  (juickly   filled   ^\■ith   seas  of  suntiowers. 

l)Ut  to-day  the  onl}-  sign  of  life  encountered  is  in  the  form 
of  a  pair   of  \-outhful   aborigines,    sitting    upon  the  hurricane- 
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decks  of  two  "ships  of  the  Ari- 
zona desert,  "  —  a  pa 
desert  donkeys.  One 
the  donkeys  wears  a 
most  dejected  mien, 
because,  as  we  ob- 
ser\'e,  he  bears  the 
mark  of  s  h  a  m  e  . 
His  tine  lon_i^"  ear 
is  cHpped  in  token 
that  his  reputation 
is  not  good.  For 
every  ass  who  surrep- 
titiously eats  any  of  tht 
precious  corn  that  grows 
in  the  scant  Moki  fields  must 
suffer  partial  amputation  of  his 
auricular.  The  law  demands  with  absolute  literalness  an  ear 
for  an  ear  :  an  ear  of  the  ass  for  an  ear  of  the  corn.  The 
soul  of  the  second  donke}'  must  be  as  white  as  the  snow}-  hide 
of  his  companion,  for  he  rejoices  in  a  pair  of  perfect  ears, 
the  rarest  of  possessions  for  a  Moki  quadruped.  But  as  we 
follow  others  up  the  mesa-trail,  we  suspect  that  perhaps  he 
is  one  of  those  wise  beings  who  keep  that  all-important 
Eleventh  Commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out." 
He  is  either  saint  or  hypocrite,  for  every  other  donkey  in 
the  land  betra\"s  himself,  when,  like  the  leader  of  this  team, 
he  outlines  an   ear  against  the  sk}'. 

Meantime  our  guide  rides  on  ahead.  Presently  he  draws 
rein,  and  pointing  to  the  summit  of  the  mesa  exclaims. 
"There,  A\'alpi.  "  ^'es.  but  Avhere  is  the  town  of  \\'alpi  .^ 
We  know  it  stands  upon  this  sandstone  mesa  — but  we  are 
not  }et  able  to  distinguish  it.  The  steep  slope  terminates  in 
whtit    appears    to    be    a    mass     of     titanic     blocks     of     stone 
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rL'Sfiiil)liiii^"  ;i  natural  citadel.  Perhaps  the  town  lies  on  the 
other  side.  IJut  no.  the  j^uidc;  insists  tliat  we  are  very  near  ; 
and  when  a  moment  later  our  horses  stumble  round  another 
anj^le  ot  the  trail,  the  C}-cloj)ean  citadel  resolves  itself  into  a 
Moki  \'illa^e.  \\  hat  seemed  i;i,^"antic  cubes  of  stone  are 
small  })ueblo  dwellings.  \\'al])i,  which  frcjm  below  was  indis- 
tinguishable, re\"eals  itself  as  a  place  of  human  habitation 
onh'  to  those  who  scale  the  cliffs.  A  caravan  of  wanderers 
lost  in  the  desert,  d}'ing  of  thirst,  might  skirt  the  bases  of 
these  Moki  mesas  and  ga/e  scjuarely  up  at  these  high-perched 
dwellings  without  divining  that  just  ox'erhead  men  who  would 
give  aid  and  succor  lived  in  populous  towns  where  plenty  of 
food   and   water   and   manv   comforts   could    be   found. 
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And  this  town  of  W'alpi  on  the  east  mesa,  h'ke  the  six 
other  Moki  towns,  is  the  abode  of  fLiH-tled,i;ed  citizens  (jf  the 
United  States,  men  who  possess  the  rij^ht  to  \'ote,  but  who 
have  ne\'er  deii;ned  to  exercise  their  franchise  ;  nor  in  truth 
have  the\'  been  ur,i^ed  to  do  so.  They  \\ere  made  citizens 
b\'  tlie  treaty  with  Mexico,  when  this  territory  became  a  part 
of   tile    Unitetl    States   after   tlie   war   of    1S45. 

The  Mokis  are  good  citizens.  It  has  been  said,  1  know, 
that  the  onl}'  j^ood  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian.  In  fact,  the 
name  "Moki,"  which  we  now  erroneously  apply  to  this 
little  nation,  means  literally  "dead  people."  ami  was  orij^i- 
nall}'  a  term  of  derision  given  b\'  the  \\'arl'ke  Apaches  and 
Xavajos  to  these  peaceful  farmers  and  home-builders.  Ask 
one  of  the  bt)ys  whom  we  find  pla}'ing  in  the  Plaza  of  W'alpi 
what  he  is,  and  he  will  sa\'  that  he  belongs  to  the  "  Hopi,  " 
or  ' '  good  peo- 
ple, "  for  Hopi  is 
the  original  name 
by  which  these 
P  u  e  b  1  o-builders 
call  themselves, 
although  the  term 
"  Moki,  ' '  once  an 
insult,  has  almost 
lost  its  derisi\e 
meaning  and  is 
not  seriously  re- 
sented. 

This  plaza, 
now  deserted  ex- 
cept for  a  few  idle 
bovs,  becomes 
every  second  year 
the  theater  of  the 
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famous  Snake  Dance  cerenion}".  The  sacred  Dance  Rock 
rises  on  the  left  ;  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  sacred 
chambers,  \\here  the  secret  ceremonies  are  performed,  is  at 
our  feet.       l')Ut    to-da\'    tlie    town    a|)pears   desertech      Another 
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vilkri^e  N\"ill  this  year  cekjbrate  the  Snake  Dance.  Wkilpi  is 
as  quiet  as  Oherammer,L;"au  durini^'  the  oft-\"ears  between  the 
presentations  of  the  Passion  Pki\".  We  sliah  see  it  under  a 
(hflerent  a>j)ect  when  we  return  to  witness  the  Snake  Dance 
oi  iSfjC),  to  which  we  are  in\"ited  b\'  the  ,i;reat  man  of  the 
\ilki.<.:e,  Ivopek;,  the  chief  priest  of  the  Snal^e  hh-aternity,  tlie 
leatku"   of   tile   dance    in   preceding"   jire'Sentatiuus. 

Ko])(de  did  not  li\e  t(j  i^reet  us  when  wt'  returned  to  his 
pueblo  one  WAV  later.  In  him  the  Ibjpi  lii>t  one  whom  the}' 
called   a    "  A^/x    lannjia   Utka,       an    "excellent    man,    '  whose 
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heart  was  i^ood  and  whose  sjjcech  was  strai^^iit.  Ainon<^  tlie 
whites  he  was  hked  and  respected  as  a  gentle,  courageous, 
and,    as   he   lookeil   at   things,    a   deeply   rehgious   man. 

After  exploring  his  village,  dri\'ing  timid  children  into 
houses  and  up  to  r(jof-terraces,  we  set  out  for  the  middle 
mesa.  On  the  descending  trail  we  meet  ^\■hat  at  hrst  sight 
appears  to  be  an  animated  cottonwood.  Our  horses  shy  as 
the  big  leafy  mass  comes  staggering  up  the  slope,  but  as  it 
jxisses  we  see  that  the  tree-trunk  is  made  of  two  brown 
Hopi    legs,    and    from    the    moving    bower    comes    this    Hopi 


greeting;      ''I'm    Jut    kanni."     The   man   is    bringing   leafy 
boughs    for   use   in   one   of   the   approaching   ceremonies. 

Farther  on  we  meet   a   successful   rabbit-hunter,    who   has 
bagged  his  game  after  the  Hopi  fashion,  killing  it  bv  a   clever 
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throw   of   n   sort  of    boomerang',    in   the    use    of    which    these 
per)ple,    owiii^^   to   eonstant   ])ractice,    are   most   skilfuL 

A  dash  across  the  desert  brin,^s  us  to  the  base  of  the  mid- 
dle mc;sa,  around  which  we  toil  over  rou.i^h  i^round,  seeking 
a  trail  by  which  we  ma\'  asciMid.  Secure,  indeed,  were  the 
sitt'S  Selected  b\'  the  "good  people"  for  their  \'illages  when 
they  lied  from  the  roving  Apaches,  the  l>edouins  of  the 
desert,  and  set  th(;ir  houses  on  the  rocky  slopes.  Then,  in 
the  sixteenth  centur}',  strange  white  men  clad  in  armor  came 
from  the  distant  south.  They  were  the  S})anish  contpiista- 
dors,  sent  1)\'  ("oronado  to  seek  the  Seven  (dties  of  C'ibola, 
thought  to   be   rich   in    treasure.      They    found    these    pueblo 
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towns  upon  the  nicsas.  They  tried  to  enter  ;  Moki  j^riests 
protested  and  with  sacred  meal  drew  a  hne  across  the  path. 
Tlie  Spaniards  then  bombarded  with  bhmderbuss  and  bowgun, 
kilHn^  several  Mokis.  Next  day  the  fric^htened  mesa  folk 
brou.i^'ht  down  gifts,  welcomed  the  masterful  strangers,  and 
consented  to  build  a  church.  The  concjuurors  passed  on, 
leaving  a  few  priests  to  rule  the  Hopi  villages.  The  ])eople 
did  not  object  to  Christianity  until  the  priests  declared  that 
all  the  gods  of  the  Hopi  were  evil  gods.  This  blasphemy 
roused    the    peaceful    people,     and    they    threw    the     "long 
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gowns,  "  as  they  called  the  friars,  over  the  edge  of  the  mesa, 
destroyed  the  church,  moved  their  villages  to  securer  heights 
upon  the  mesa  tops,  and  when  another  Spanish  expedition 
came,  they  attempted  to  defy  the   power  of   the   white   man. 
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these  people   became  noini- 
ijccts    of    the    crown    oi 
n,    then    citizens  of    the 
epubhc   of    Mexico,    and 
hnall\'     citizens     of     the 
United    States.        fUit 
meantime     they    have 
continued  to  hve  their 
own  Hves  in  their  own 
pecuHar  waw  to  wor- 
ship strange  g'ods  and 
spirits,    and    to    per- 
f(jrm  \'arious  rites,  the 
meanin,^'    of    which    is 
now    ahiiost    forgotten. 
\\d:ien  pressetl  for  ex})la- 
ation,    the}'  repl}',    ''  We 
;e    our    altars,    sing    our 
and  sa\'  cnir  pra\"ers  in 
ecause  our  old  people  did 
so  ;  and  surely  thev"  knew  how  to  make  rain  fall  and  corn  grow. 

Doulnless  the  Muki  girls  looked  down  upon  the  Spaniarils 
with  the  same  air  of  tinnd  daring  the\'  exhibit  t(j-day  as  \\e 
ajjproach  the  \'illage.  It  we  are  to  credit  the  Spanish  chron- 
iclers, the  Moki  maiden  then  wore  her  hair  in.  the  same 
faiUastic  form,  and  clad  herself  in  the  cpiaint,  pictures(iue 
garments  of  which  those  of  to-da\'  are  perfect  counterparts. 
()nl\"  th.e  decrepit  old  men  are  found  at  fionie  by  da\'  ; 
the  ae'tixe  male  pojnilation  is  in  the  distant  lie'lds  guarding 
the  Corn,  the  melons,  and  the  beans,  leax'ing  the  village  in 
])osse'ssioii  of  the  aged,  the  \vomen,  and  the  chiUlren.  .\t 
f)ur  lirst  aj)proa(di  the  children  tied  like  a  lot  of  j)rairie-doL:s, 
poppitiL!  into  the  underground  rooms,  or  /v'rv/.v,  da-^hing 
thrtjugh  i(A\-  door\\a\"s  into  cube-like  dwellings,  w  running  up 
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the  ladders  to  the  housetops.  There 
tlie\'  are  free  to  wander  all  o\'er  town, 
leavin-,^  to  us  the  enipt}-  streets  and 
deserted  pla>cas.  xV  ])ueblo  vil- 
la*4'e  is  i)racticall\'  one  structure. 
The  streets  and  alle}'\vays  are 
roofed  with  rooms  ;  the  en- 
trance to  one  house  is  often 
found  upon  the  roof  of  the 
dwelling'  of  a  ueij^hbor.  There 
are  ladders  and  stone  stairwa_\'s 
evervwdiere,  and  these  are  used 
more  ^eneralh'  than  the  streets 
and  scjuares  below.  This  \  illage 
is  called  Mishongno\'i.  In  the  dis- 
tance looms  a  higher  village  which  is 
called  Shipaulovi,  "the  Place  of  the  Peaches."  A  third 
village   on   this  mesa   bears  the   name   of  Shungopavi. 

The  people  of  each  village  are  divided  into   many  clans, 
and  each  clan  is  retrarded  as  a  familw      Its  members  ma\'  not 
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intcrinarr}'  ;  they 
ijiu.-^t  \ve(l  the  sons 
ami  clau,i;htcrs  of 
some  other  chm. 
There  are  seven 
viria,u'c:s  in  a 
The  natives  num- 
ber about  t\vent\"- 
h\e  hundred,  of 
wliom  ei^ht  hun- 
(h-ed  h\'e  in  Orai- 
bi,  \vhich  is  the 
largest  of  the  vil- 
lages. Evidently 
the  {population   is 


NATIKK  S    ARCHIIKCriKK 

increasing,  for  as 
soon  as  we  pro- 
duce big  bags  of 
colored  candies 
and  begin  a  dis- 
tribution, young 
Hopi  hopefuls  be- 
gin to  spring  up 
like  desert  weeds 
under  the  inllu- 
enee  oi  a  sudden 
deluge.  -V  few 
nnnutes  of  this 
bombardment  of 
bonbons,   and  all 
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timidity  is  banished.  We  are  accepted  as  "  good  people,  " 
and  the  entire  viHaj^e  is  ours  to  explore,  to  ransack,  and  to 
photograph.  Thirst  the  \oung  girls  ^vho  ran  a\va\'  like  startled 
deer  at  sight  of  the  strange  \isitors,  gather  in  hesitating 
groups  and  do  their  best   to    "look  pleasant.'' 


APPROACH    TO     IHl-;    MIDDLK    MESA 


\\'e  notic;e  that  the  dress  of  the  girls  and  old  women  is 
identical  :  a  hea\'y  blanket-like  r(_)be,  tlie  black  body  sepa- 
rated from  the  dark  blue  border  by  stripes  of  brilliant  green. 
Ar(Hnid  the  N\'aist  is  worn  a  wo\'en  sash.  All  these  things  are 
of  domestic  manufacture  ;  in  tact,  the  men  do  all  the  drt^^s- 
making,  the  husband  always  wea\'ing  the  wedding  garment 
for  the  bride. —  but  weaving  it  so  well  that  it  will  last  the  wife 
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a  lifetime,  ami  then  possibly  serve  a  dau.^hter  until  marriage. 
The  shawls  of  brilliant  calico,  however,  are  purchased  from 
the  trader.      The  most  strikin.i;;-  feature  in  the  make-up  of  the 


rili.tn^'rrilili  by  II.  I'.  \r..:;.,Tn.  l'a,,i.li'na 

IIOPI    FLATS 

Ho])i  j^irl  is  hrr  coiffure,  uniipie  among'  the  world's  hair- 
(lr(;ssin,<4*  schenu'S.  I'^mtastic  as  it  appears  when  built  up 
with  the  black  hair  of  the  brow  n  brunettes,  its  (jueerness  is 
intmsitird  when  it  is  formed  of  the  snoww  tresses  of  the  ])ale 
Albino  maidens.  There  is  something  un(~ann\'  about  the 
three  or  lour  j)ale-taced,  w'hite'-haired,  and  pink-exed  creat- 
ures who  hamit  tlu'se  towns  hkc;  llopi  ghosts,  doubh'  con- 
spicuous in  this  bla(d;-haired,  dark-e\ed  population.  Tlie 
younger  girls  and  also  man\'   ot    the    men    wear   their   hair  cut 
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in  the  fashion  of  the  medieval  Florentines,  —  a  hea\y  ban<( 
on  the  brow,  and  a  curtain  of  black  tresses  coNerinj^  tiie  ears 
and  neck.  The  jewelry  \V()rn  b}'  the  Hopi  folk  is  marvelous  ; 
sih'er  beads  and  pendants  purchased  from  the  Xa\-ajos, 
strin,!4"s  of  shells  with  bits  of  connnon  turipioise  interspersed, 
earriiif^s  of  sih'er  inlaid  with  turquoise,  and  silver  rin,i;s  and 
bracelets  chiseled  with  stran.^e  Xax'ajo  desi,^ns.  Ikit  all  tlie 
brilliant  tra))pinj4S  of  the  Hopi  debutante  camiot  distract  our 
attention    from    her    crowning'    i^lorw        We    ncx'er    cease    to 
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j  iiiar\-cl  at  the  abun- 
dance and  the  jet- 
bhick  splendor  of  her 
hair.  We  ask  if,  hke 
the  Japanese,  these 
ji'irls  are  forced  \\'hen 
sleepin,ii'  to  rest  the 
neck  on  wooden  pjil 
lows  to  prevent  a  dis- 
arrangement   of    the 


elaborate  C(;iffure  ;  but  we  are  tn]d 
that  it  is  combed  out  e\er\'  ni,i:ht 
and  ireshh"  built  up  e\'er\'  mornin,^", 
with  tlu;  assistance  ot  a  mother  (jr 
a  friend.  \\\;  wonder  if  this  fash- 
ion will  e\'er  rracdi  tlie  cities  of  tlu- 
States.  Here  is  a  hint  ior  wonu-n 
who   are   seekiny  somethini,''    ne^^. 
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hair  done  up  in 
proper  Hopi  st}'le. 
An  educated  Hopi 
n  a  rn  e  d  Luke  is 
\\'ith  them  who, 
neveriheless,  be- 
ing a  member  of 
the  Snake  Frater- 
nit}".  will  later  ap- 
pear in  the  bar- 
baric attire  of  a 
Hopi  ])riest,  and 
chant  the  mean- 
ingless songs  of 
the  ancients,  and 
carr\-  rattlesnakes 


Unfortunately 
I  cannot  tell  you 
how  the  trick  is 

done,  but  pos- 
sibl}'  the  two 
American  ladies 
at  one  of  the 
missions  on  the 
reservation  can 
enlighten  you. 
I  know  they  are 
in  possession  of 
the  secret,  for 
we  found  themi 
one  day  togged 
out  in  full  Hopi 
ceremonial  cos- 
tume, with  their 
~  "  1 
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between   his  teeth.      Tradition   rules   this 
people.      The    Hopi   will   admit   that   the 
things  we  tr}-  to   teach   him   are 
"  ,i;ood    medicine.    '   but    he    re- 
mains   a    Snake   Man   still,    and 
follows    faithtulK"   the    teaching 
of  his  tribe.     After  marria,ye  the 
women  uncoil  those  llarini^'  ears 
of   hair  and  let  two  tresses  dan- 
gle ;    the    \ oung    girls   wear   the 
hair   done    uj),  older   women   let 
it  han.u,  just  the  rex'erse 
t- 1  our  tamiliar  cust<  mi. 
ddie    babies  of  Moki 

Tan.d    lead   a    hapjW   life.  n-.w    mt.  h-.vi  maiikss  ha-r   i-^  i.Ki;-sEri 

Water  is  so  precious  here  that  none  is  wasted  in  those 
unnecessar}"  and  aimo}-ing  scrubbings.  The  tub  has  no  ter- 
ron  for  the  urchins  c<f  these  towns.  The\"  bathe  onix"  in  the 
clear  dr\'  air,  wa.--h  their  faces  in  sunshine,  comb  their  hair 
with  the  shar[)  wind  from  the  desert,  and  are  as  healthy  as 
the  children  of  the  })oor  in  an\'  land.  They  are  wonderful!}' 
self-reliant.  Tlie  t'jwn  is  an  intricate  apartment-house  \\'ith 
steep  stairwa\  s  and  tall  crude  ladders  as  the  onl\'  means  of 
connnumcatiijn  between  tloor  an.d  tloor.  l^ut  babies 
that  can  ]>arely  creep  on  le\"el 
ground  de\'elop  at  a  \'er\'  earh" 
ai:"e  a  daring  fannliaritx'  ^\■itll 
the  ups  and  (iowns  of  life, 
liron/e  babies  are  found 
e  \"  e  r  }■  w  h  e  r  e.  Some 
one  has  called  them 
"  I'd'ied  ("upids,  and 
as  in  other  lands  these 
cupids  rule  the  house. 


I!  li   ■;  V   H.   '    .   ■.'•    ■:,  1",.   I'l. 
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Thti  Hopi  home  is  not  at  all  unhoinelike.  The 
«■■  ^  houses  are  well  built  of  stone, 
with  neatly  plastered  walls, 
thick  sun-(lef\in,<4'  roofs  of 
mud,  and  man\'  doors 
and  windows  which  ad- 
mit fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine. Cooking'  is  done 
in  tire})laces  not  unlike 
our  own,  and  the  smoke 
is  carried  off  throu<4h 
chimnews  most  in,<ien- 
ioush'  contri\'ed.  To 
make  a  Moki  cliim- 
ne\",  take  a  lot  of  di- 
lapidated water-jars,  knock  out  the  bottoms,  plaster  up  the 
cracks,  and  pile  them  jar  on  jar  until  the  clnnmey  is  of  suffi- 
cient height,  and  then  build  the  house  around  the  chimnew 
The  English  idea  of  the  '"chimney-pot  "  is  not  a  new  one 
to  the  Indian.  Interiors  are  usuall}'  very  clean  and  tid_\',  the 
walls  and  floors  are  frequently  plastered  with  cla}'  :  a  ledge 
runs  around  each  room,  affording  sitting  space  for  man}- 
guests  ;  long  poles  are  hung  with  brilliant  blankets  made  b}' 
the  neighboring"  Xavajos,  and 
high  shelves  are  loaded  with 
quaint  pottery.  In  a  corner 
are  the  inclined  stones 
where  women  sit  to  grind 
the  corn,  and  o\"erhead  is 
the  well-constructed  roof 
of  beams  and  thatch,  sup- 
porting a  layer  of 
sun-baked  mud.  A 
peep     into     another 
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room  reveiils  a  l)ra\'e  array 
of  melons  and  of  decorated 
bowls  heaped  hi<^h  with  Vvhite 
corn-meal.  Saddles,  bridles, 
and  a  sond)rero,  tell  that  the 
master  owns  a  pon\',  \\hile 
a  decax'inj^"  f^rip-sack  tells  of 
a  jonrne}'  made  once  upon  a 
time.  Abcn'e  our  lu'ads  is 
a  feather  tlan,L;iin^"  trom  a 
strin,^".  This  is  the  soul  of 
tlu^  house  ;  no  dwelling'  is 
witliout   it. 

'Idle  Moki  house  is  alwa\'s 
the  propertx'  of  the  wife  ;  she 
lias    the    riijlit    to    order   her 
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lord  ami  master  out  of  doors  if   he  does  not 
behax'e    himself,    but    this    she    rareK'    does. 

The  Hopi  are  indeed  "^i^ood  people    '  ; 
thi.'\'  tlo  n()t  ,!4;unble,    and,   stran,L;e  to  sa_\\ 
the}-  do   not  drink.      The}'  scarcel}'  know 
the  taste   of   i^re-^\"ater,  and  the  conscien- 
tious trader  is  determined  that  the}"  sha 
not    know    the    red    man's    curse.       The 
men  are  usual]}' industrious,  spending 
much  time  in  the  helds,  planting', 
building  dikes,  digging  ditches. 
Weaving    is    about    their   only 
indoor  occu|.)ation.     All  house- 


V.ND    IHE    MOTHER    AND    THE    CHILD    WERE    THERE 


hold  duties  are  per- 
formed b}'  the  \\'omen, 
and  the  Moki  woman's 
hardest  task  is  to  carry 
water  from  the  spring 
some  hve  hundred  feet 
below,  near  the  rocky 
foundation  of  the  mesa. 
These  springs  }'ield  the 
water  sparingly  drop  by 
drop,  antl  in  the  dr}"er 
season  the  part  of  Re- 
becca at  the  well  is  one 
to  tr\'  the  patience  e\'en 
of  the   unhurried   Moki 
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l>h..t-gr,.i.h  by  SuMin.-r  W.  M.ittesun 


lOKENS    OK    PROSPKRITY 


matron.     Her  lii^htest  task  is  chewing'  the  yeast  for  fermenting 
the  batter  t<^  make   the   Moki  s   fa\"orite   (Hsli  -    corn-pudding. 
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We  declined  all  invitatioiis  in  dine  out,  thou,uh  we  did  taste  the 
Moki  bread,  called  " pi/ci\"  which  l(;oks  like  lavender  tissue- 
paper  ;  it  is  made  frcin  })urple  corn,  i^round  and  nnxed  with 
\s-ater,  an.d  cooked  into  crisp  sheets  on  hf)t,  flat  stones.  \\  e 
hnd  in  nearlv  e\'ery  house  a  number  of  the  curious  dolls 
called  "  A'(//c/}/(/s/'      These  h,uures   rei)re-^e!it   certain    mvthic 


IKN-MKAI.     AN!'     Ml 


deities  of  tile  ]b)i)i  i)antheon.  Thev  are  ,i^i\'en  to  the  chii- 
dre-n  as  an  r)bjcct-le->son  in  the'ir  intricate  religion,  to  teach 
the  little  ones  to  know  their  ,L;ods  by  slight.  At  certain 
Seasons  festi\als  in  honor  of  tlujse  ,i:ods  are  held,  and  full- 
,uro\\n  men  dre>-eil  to  resemble  these  strau'^e  bein,i;s  appear 
upon   the   su\-tts   weariuL^    fanta>tic   masks. 
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I'hot.>i,'raph  by  Sumner  W.  Matt-^on 

H(JPI     HVDRAri.ICS 


Moki  Land  also 
boasts  of  many 
other  ceremonies 
that  are  uni(]Ue 
and  beautiful  and 
thri]lin,!4,  hut  little 
is  said  of  these  be- 
cause of  the  sen- 
sational impc^rt  of 
the  Snake  Dance. 
We  learned  of  man\-  interesting^',  unfamiliar  thing's  from 
a  missionar\'  at 
Oraibi,  a  German 
gentleman  repre- 
senting' the  Rus- 
sian Mennonite 
Society.  During 
the  five  years  of 
his  stay  his  mis- 
sion -  h  o  u  s  e  was 
made  a  veritable 
museum  of  curi- 
ous Hopi  para- 
phernalia. l£ach 
year  he  added  to 
it  some  priceless 
bowl,  or  talisman, 
or  mask,  some 
sacred  wand,  or 
a  quaint  katcina 
doll,  until  this 
wonderful  collec- 
tion could  not  be 
left  anv  longer  in 
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the  far-away  Arizona  dcsi^rt,  ne\"(L;r  seen  sa\"c  hv  the  infre- 
ijueiit  touri>t.  Tlianks  t'j  the  <^"enerosit\'  of  a  \"ounj4'  million- 
aire, tliese  invaluable  illustrations  of  the  Ho])i  rites  and  sr)cial 
customs  ha\'e  been  transferred  to  the  hdeld  ("olumbian 
Museum,  in  ('hlcago,  A\'liere  to-(la\'  the  student  ma\"  find  an 
epitome  of  Hopi  lite.  In  addition  to  tlie  ML^nnonite  and 
-e\eral  other  missions  there  is  a  ,U()\"- 
ernnieiit  school  at  tlie  foot 
e\'er\'mesa.  School  does  not 
keep  in  summer,  but  we 
camped  in  a  scIiooI-Iioum; 
d.urin^ii"  our  x'isit  to  the 
imddle  mesa,  and  ate  the 
t\\'(j  poor  te;ichers  out  of 
house  and  home.  1  he_\' 
told  us  that  the  (jpenin,i^^ 
e\ercis(.'S  durinii"  school-terms  .      .^t,-^- 
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consisted  in  :i  detailed  scrubbing  of  e\ery  member  of  the 
inhmt  class  with  f^overmm.'nt  soaj)  and  prefdnus  water  frcjm 
the  sprino^s.  The  Hopi  look  upon  this  wasteful  cc^rt^nony  as 
proof  that  white  jieople  are  insane.  It  is  to  them  far  more 
ridiculous  than  their  imocations  to  the  .^ods  for  rain  can  e\"er 
seem  to  us.  We  did  not  ha\'e  an  o])portunit\'  to  stud\'  the 
results  of  ,^-o\'ernment  instruction.  Idle  bathini;-  habit  does 
not    become    fixed,    and    1    doubt    if   the    a,    b,    c,    or   e\"en    the 
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inultiplicatioii-table    takes   deeper 
root.        How   can   the\',  when 
;..,      the   teachers  sent  to    train 
\     tile  infant  Inchans  are  not 
(jblii^ed     to     learn     the 
[>      lan^uaj^x;   of   the   peo- 
ple ?      What  ].)ro^ress 
is  possible   with   the 
*~f        barrier    of    lanj^na.^e 
between   pnpil  and 
jjreceptor  ? 

The  Snake  Dance  of 
V'/  I  (ScjS  was  performed  in 
August  at  Oraibi.  Thongh 
Oraibi  is  the  iarj^est  town  of 
Moki  Land,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
the  one  least  in  touch  with  the  white  man's  civilization. 
\\'al})i   has  lon^    l)een   accustomed   to  the  visits  of    stranj^^ers 


l'l,..l..i;,.,;.l,  :  y  11.  <    .  \ 
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Phototrrapli  l.y  Sumner  W.  Mn 

BKrsiiiN(;  uRornKk's  hair 


St;it(js,  wliile  the  ( )r;iibi  dance  has 
u  attracted  iiiuch  atteiiticjn.  In 
h()\\e\-er,  at  least  forty  white 
rs  toiled  u[)  the  trail  and  roamed 
j;h  the  broad  streets  of  the  h'\'^  \'il- 
})eei)in-4'  into  Hopi  houses,  fri^ht- 
eninj4'  the  timid  children,  and 
affordinj^'  a  new  subject  of 
con\ersation  for  the  elders, 
who  rarely  see  a 
white  stran<^er. 
Subjects  of  con- 
versation, by  the 
way,  are  few  in 
Moki  Land  ;  but 
never-failing'  topics  are  the 
lack  of  water,  the  condition 
of  the  sprini^s,  and  the  possibility  of  a  copious  downpour  in 
response  to  the  invocations  of  the  priests.  The  one  thought 
uppermost  in  Hopi  minds  is  how  to 
bring  the  rains  down  from  the  passing 
clouds  upon  the  thirsty  fields  and  into 
their  emptv  reservoirs  and  cisterns. 
The  whole  complicated  s}'mbolism  of 
their  religion  illustrates  this  never  ab- 
sent aspiration.  Tlie  ceremonies  we 
are  soon  to  witness,  however  vague 
th(dr  meaning  may  appear,  are  all  per- 
formed by  a  believing  people  to  the 
end  that  springs  may  flow  abundantly, 
that  copious  rains  ma\-  fall,  and  that 
bounteous  crops  of  corn  and  beans 
and  melons  may  grow  up  out  of  the 
desert  sands. 
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For  nine  days 
the   \"ill;L,i^e   has 
been    wrapped   ni 
ni\'-ter_\".        Meet- 
in,U"s  of   iinnienn.j- 
rial  Societies  ha\"e 
heen    held    in    the 
chambers    und(.-r- 
i^r o  and,     caUed 
K^^sair      ■'/r/:v/,N,  '"  the  en- 
'"-    trances  to  which 
1  '•^-         are    accented    b\' 

-.  -■    ._^^'^    projectin.ydadih.-r- 
c    poles.       Tlie  An- 
:^-:-^     telope  and  Snad<e 
societies  sit  in  sol- 
emn  concJa\f    in 


l\ 


ro  r)kAi!;l 


their  rc.-i)ecti\'e  ki\■a^.  ch;intin,<^  old 
son,i;"s,     the    mi'anin.,L;s    ot     \\inch 
\\cre  ion.i:"  a,i;"(>  f( ir,L!"otten.     Should 
We  \'L'nture  into  tho-c  dark  rt-f-  -iT. 

u,L:es  and   look   u])on  torbid<h-n      ?^5^ 
thinL;-,  ^^■e  should,  accordiini^' to      '_■-."■  , 
the    1  bipi    be'lief.    -well    Up    and 
bur-t    in-tamly.        lint    in    sjute  --'f' 

of   this   awful    danger.    man_\'   ot 
thr-c    srcrct    rite-,    so    kmo-   and     \     '"'■^tiStr*;. 
tedious,  ha\'e   bi-Lii   xcry  carrlully 
studied    b\'    American    ethnoloi^i-ts, 
Some  ot  whom  ha\"e   breii  made  mem- 
bers of  the  societies,  and  adnntted  to 
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the  most  solcMiiii  ami  nttcrh*  unspeakable  seances.  Jiut 
the  minute  details  recorded  by  the  scientists  do  not  inter- 
est the  casual  \'isitor,  intent  on  the  broad  picturt.'S(]ueness 
of  the  public  cereinonv.  While  these  invisible  (ioin<4S  are 
in  pro^s^ress  inider<4"round,  other  strange  thini^s  are  happen- 
ing.^' in  the  wide  desert  round  about.  J:^ach  day  ior  se\en 
da\"s  swift,  naked   runners   are    sent   out    to    carry   Inihos,    or 


prayer-offerin.i^s,  to  distant  shrines.  The  first  messenj^er 
speeds  on  foot  around  the  mesa,  describint;-  a  circuit  of 
twenty-five  miles  ;  but  each  succeedini^"  dav  the  circle 
shriid<s,  until  on  the  last  day  the  runner  closely  skirts  the 
town  itself,  depositini;-  his  tokens  in  the  nearl^y  shrines.  The 
wider  circuit  is  made  that  the  rain-clouds  hidinj4-  far  away 
may  see  and  be  attracted,  and  then  may  be  lead  nearer  and 
nearer  as  the  runner  shortens  his  course,  until  thev   can   h(_-ar 
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the    praxcrs    of    the    i)e()})le    ill    the    \'illa,<^es.       lloiji    men    and 
l)()\'s  are  famous  hir  their  tleetiie-^s.       One  who   was   eniplox'ed 
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by  \  olz  to  bring  liim  news 
of  the  ])ricstl}'  proclama- 
tion fixing'  the  exact  date 
of  tile  tlance,  ran  to  tlie 
railway  at  C'anon  Diablo 
and  back  again  to  his  vil- 
lage, a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
in  twent}'-h\'e  hours  ;  all 
tills    in    loose    ankle-deep 


kp;turnin(;  kkom  thk  i-irst  day  s  htnt 
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\    SHRISh.    WITH    OFFhRI 


h     ttAIHhRS    AND    BAHOS 


sand.  It  may  be  said  for  comparison  that  the  same  journey, 
including  onl\"  such  stops  as  were  necessary  for  sleep  and 
food,    cost   us  four  da}s  of  horseback  travel. 

But    while    the    circling'   messenj^ers    are    propitiating'    the 
spirits  of  the  shrines,  other  men  set  out  to  seek   other   mes- 
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seiigers    more    pleasin,<4'  to   the  i^reater  spirits  who  coiitrol  the 
h\'(h-<'U]h'rs    of    the    skv.      lliese   messengers  are  snakes  ;    the 


\\'.  M.ittu-  . 
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rattlesnake  is  called  "  chief  '"  because  it  is  most  et'iicacious  in 
bringing  rain.  For  four  (lays  snakes  are  hunted  far  and 
wide,  lirst  to  the  north,  then  to  the  west,  south,  aiid  east. 
The  men  are  armed  with  sticks  and  ho^s,  and  carr\'  little 
ba<.;s    in     which    thev    <4ently    place    their    wri,^<.;linj4'   captives. 


The     re])tile-<^ather- 

ers    are    ne\'er    i( 

owed.         It     would 

)e   injurious  to  fol- 

ow,  and  is  an  omen 

ol  i;\il-fortune  e\'en 

to  meet   them  in  the; 

desert.       Durim;'  thenr 
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loiif^^  foraws,    the   tii'lds  are   de- 
serted.    The  la}'  popuhition 
remains  in  town,  at  home. 

On    the    eighth    day 
after    the    connnence- 
rnent  of  the  ceremo- 
nies a  sort   of  piibhc 
rehearsal    of     the 
dance  is  held  ;   but  in 
place    of    snakes    the 
priests  use  the  melon- 
vines     and     corn-stalks. 


SI  NRISE 
I'KCTATORS 


ON    THK    R<)CK\  l.KAND    SI   \M) 


This  is  called  the  Antelope  Dance,  because  the  Antelope 
Fraternity  directs  it.  Then  on  the  mcM'ning  of  the  i^reat 
ninth  day  the  villai^e  is  astir  lonj^'  before  the  sun  has  peeped 
above  the  desert  rim.  The  jx^pulace  robed  in  brilliant 
blankets  stand   like    aboriginal    cardinals   on    the    mesa    roofs 
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uid  pacv  ca.^t'i'lx'  toward   the   corn-tields, 

whence  stran,i;'e   crii-s   come   now  and 

then.     All  ex'es  are  rixc-ted  on  S(^ine- 

thin^i^'  in  the  lower  distance,  sonie- 

tlhn,^"    that   is   nio\'in,i^',    tor   these 

intenll}"  ,i^azin,i;'  faces  slowly  turn 

from    left   to   right.      At  last  the 

round   sun  rises  and   casts  nxt-r 


/.TCHINi.  THE  KACKRS 


the    desert     a     lio'ht 
that  looks  like  pink- 
ish dust.      And  then, 
followinj4'    the   ea,i:j"er 
.i^lance  of  this  assem- 
bled   multitude,    we 
present h"  distini^uish 
a    dozen     tif.^ures    m 
the   distance   runnin,i<'   toward    u 
The   "sunrise   race    '  is  on,  the 
youn,i4'  men  are  contendin,^  for 
the  honor   of    bein.i;'   the   tirst 
to  bring  a  sacred  token  from 
the   helds.        The  token  is  a 
gourd  tdleil  with    water.       It 
is  s)iat(dit.'(l  from  hand  to  hand 
as    the    runners   oxertakt;    one 
an(jtlK'r.       On    the\'   come,    tlert 


ADMO.SISHINi;    THE 
WlNNKk  HOW  TO 
DEPOSIT  HIS  PRIZE  Ai 
A    BLESSING    lO    HIS 
KIKLD    AND    CROPS 
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as  antelopes  in  si)ite  of  tlu'  retarding  sands,  then  up  tlit;  broken 
surtace  of  tlie  trail  as  if  it  were  a  le\el  track,  then  thrrni^h  the 
adnnrini^-  crcjwds  -gathered  ahoxe,  and  hnally  to  the  (lo<_>r  of 
the  Antelope  Ki\a  wiita'e  the  \ictor  is  rewarded  h\-  a  priest 
who  recites   heiore   him   soint^    in\sterions    worils   f)f   jjraise   or 


KN-I.ADS        CLIMBING    Td    OKAIBI 


Compliment,     and    bestows    npon    him    the    j^onrd    which    the 
A"ictor  buries  in  his  own  held  t(j  ensure  its  future  fertility. 

Meantime  we  haxe  discoxered  hidinj^'  amid  the  rocks  a 
numerous  cc)mpanv  of  xounj^er  boys  fantastically  arrayed,  or 
rather  unarrax'ed.  Some,  it  is  true,  wear  scanty  ra^s,  but 
most  of  them  weaa"  nothinj^'  but  a  coat  of  j)aint  applied  to 
face   and  arms  and    bod\".      Thex'   carr\-   lon^"   tureen   stalks  of 
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corn  and  little  bells  wliich  bej^in  to  jinj^le  joyfully  when,  a 
moment  later,  these  lurkin<^'  corn-lads  suddenly  pop  from  the 
recesses  in  the  cliff  and  ^o  clamberini^'  skyward,  waving  their 
green  banners.  .\.rri\'ing  on  the  level  mesa-top  they  form 
in    companies  and  (duirge  toward   the   \'illage   where,  massed 
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THK    PLAZA    OK    THE   SNAKK    UA.NCK   AT   WALPI. 


upon  a  iiKHind, 
the  women  and 
^irls  of  Oraibi  are 
ea,ti;erly  awaiting 
their  approach. 
As  soon  as  the  ad- 
vancinj4'  boys  are 
near  enou,<4h  for 
the  ^irls  to  see 
the  whites  of  their 
laii^hinj^'  eyes,  a 
counter  charge  is 
made  ;  a  phalanx 
of  femininit}' 
sweeps  down  up- 
on the  army  of 
corn-bearin,!4  lads 
and  there  ensues 
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a  scrimmage,  which  recaUs  a  canc-rush.  Tlic  object  ot  the 
girls  is  to  \\rest  thu  cornstalks  from  the  hands  of  the  troop 
of   bows  and   then   to   take   them   from   one  another. 

A  few  hours  later  the  Snake  Priests,  who  have  been 
chanting  \\eird  songs  in  the  kiva  of  the  Antelope  Society,  tile 
out  from  that  ni\-sterious  council-cax'e,  crossing  the  plaza,  and 
disappear  through  the  trap-door  of  their  own  ki\-a,  where   the 


Al'  I  HR    im-:    \VASHIN(i 

snakes  an;  now  in  close  conhnenient.  h^ew  white  men  have 
e\'er  been  permitt(;d  to  witness  the  secret  rites  ])erforme(l  in 
these  dark  ki\"as.  To-day  tin;  most  imjjressix'e  of  them  all 
is  celebrated  the  ceremoii}'  ot  the  \\-ashing  of  the  snakes. 
After  these  priests  ha\"e  entered  let  us  in  imagination  follow 
them   into  the   dark  recesses   of   that   forbidden  den. 

The  ])ri\'ileged  obserxer,   to  wliom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
unique  pictures  of  tlu.'  ki\a  ceremonies,  reports  that  after  the 
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priests,  with  many  iiiipressix't-  cereiiionial  details  and  much 
weird  chantin,y'.  had  dipped  the  snakes  one  b}'  one  into  a 
bowl  of  charm-licpiid,  the\"  threw  them  across  the  ki\a  and 
brushed  them  about  in  the  colored  sands  which  had  been 
used  in  makin,^'  a  s\inb(;lic  sand-mosaic  upon  the  altar. 
Then  the  reptiles  were  yjut  into  a  larqe  ba<(  in  which  they  are 
carried   to    the   j)ublic    ceremon}'.      The    weird   horror  of  the 


UK  VlNi  ,    THK    Srj 
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scene,  impossible  to  con\"ey  in  words,  is  su,i;;4ested  b\'  the 
pictures  which  successfulh'  reveal  se\"eral  of  the  dramatic 
episodes   of   this   fri,i^htful    paj^an   rite. 

Abo\'e  ,i;round  in  the  plaza  stands  \\  hat  is  called  the  ' '  /c/s/, 
a  tent-like  structure   of   cottonwood   bou.^hs  faced  with  corn- 
stalks.      It   has    been    set    up  b}"  the  i)riests  on  the  eighth  day. 
In  this  a  man  will  be   concealed   with   the   ca])ture  ot   snakes. 
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and  from  the  kisi 
]\c  will  hand  thrni 
to  the  dancers 
( iiie  li\'  one  at  the 
rLMjuircd  incMiient . 
The  pla/a  is  still 
practicalh'  enipt}' 
and  remains  thus 
until  the  sun  has 
a  1  m  OS  t  reached 
the  Western  ed,i4e 
of  Moki  Land. 
Then  in  the  tad- 
in,y-  li,£^"ht  specta- 
tors soon  gather ; 
photo<^raphers, 
cinemato,i;"raph-  ki-ildin.;  thk  kisi 

ers,  and  (dn-onomato-rapher-  uidind)fr  tlu'ir 


h  e  a  \'  \'  batteries, 
wdiile  k  o  d  a  k  e  r  s 
and  sna{)-shoot- 
ers  maneu\'er  tor 
a  fax'orable  posi- 
tion. Ihlt  the 
sun,  alread}'  low, 
will  set  before  its 
time  ;  for  in  the 
West  is  risini;'  a 
dense  Mack  bank 
i.f  cloud,  a-  if  to 
f(dl  these  impious 
intruders,  and  at 
the  same  time  as- 
sure the  priests  of 
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the  Hopi  that  the  raiii-cknuls  have  heard  the  j)ra\ers  and  are 
inarshaHiij^'  their  lorces  to  j<ive  a  thundtjrous  answer  to  the 
tinal  and  supreme  in\-ocation  ^\'hich  the  prit^sts  are  soon  to 
make.  Lonj^er  and  lonj^er  ^row  the  shadows,  but  before 
they  nieri^e  into  the  shades  of  twih,<4ht,  there  comes  an  ex- 
pectant murmur  from  the  crowd,  and  a  moment  hiter  the 
pa,<;an  ])riesthoods  are  ah  in  their  ])!aces  and  are  ready  to 
bei^in   their  solenm   and   ch'amatic   in\()cations. 


.."in,  Pa-idenn 


THK    ANTKLOPK    PRIEST! 


First,  nine  members  of  the  Anteloi)e  Societ\'  rise  one  b\' 
one  from  out  of  the  earth,  and  march  with  raj^id  measured 
stritles  four  times  around  the  plaza.  Then.  standinj4'  in  a  hue 
\\ith  l)acks  turned  to  the  kisi,  they  await  the  ad\'ent  of  their 
brothers  of  the  Snake  h^raternit}'.  The  pause  g"i\'es  us  an 
opportunity    to    study    their    elaborate    make-up.      A    picture 
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tells  more  in  ;in  instant  than  \\i)r>ls  CdiiM  te-ll  in  halt  a  day. 
Hinhroiilercd  cotton  sashes  are  tlit-  iiKi-t  salient  teatures  of 
their  uniform.  Lon,^"  l<jx-skins  han,<^  behind  them  frcnn  tlte 
\\'aist,  necklaces  and  bracelets  are  seen  on  necks  and  arms, 
and  in  their  hands  they  carr_\"  little  rattles.  L'pon  bare  arms 
and  le,^"s  are  zi,i;/aL;'  marks  of  past\'  cla\\  symbols  of  li^i^ht- 
ninij  ;    tied    ne;u'    the    knees   are  rattles  made  ot  tortoise  shells 


^:^fi^^>ri-^k^w^ 
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to  imitate  the  ,-oimd  ot  thunder,  while  iint:s  are  drawn  like 
mustaches  from  ear  to  uar.  and  the  ears  are  hid  b\'  tlowin.i^ 
tresses.  ddiey  Wear  their  haii'  like  thi>  "because  the  rain- 
ciouds    Wear    their    tre>-es     so.  The     chief     priest     stands 

iieanst  to  u<  ;  at  his  feet  we'  >ee  a  thi(d<  featherx'  wand  called 
a  ■■///'>///,  the  bad.ue  ot  his  <a(~red  ..ftif-r.  The  second 
priest    in     line     is    the    asiier,i;t-r.     wh^i    sprinkles     tlu;    (diarm- 
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liciuid  from  a  bowl  \\ith  a  bunch  of  ;  _ 
eagle-feathers.  He  is  distinguished  by  the  crown  of  leaves 
upon  his  venerable  head.  Then  come  six  other  priests  and 
one  little  novice,  admitted  this  }-ear  for  the  first  time  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  dance.  Meantime  the  Snake  Men  ha\'e 
appeared,  marched  round  four  times,  and  taken  their  position. 


THE  SXAKE  CEREMONY  AT  ORAIBI 
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The  wooden  board  lyin,;^  un  the  t^round  just  in  front  of 
the  Antelope  Men,  co\'ers  a  shallow  hole  called  "s/fx//'//," 
the  entrance  to  the  underworld.  K\'er\'  time  a  priest  jmsses 
th(^    sipapu    he    stamps    upon    it    to   ^ix'e    assurance    ts)    dead 


\\  !  7  H      l-.AKNI.sr    PA(,AN    I'IKTY 

an(:e.-^tors  that  the  clan  is  faithfullx"  jxndorniin.i^'  this  innne- 
niorial  rite  appointed  l,r  the  fathers  in  the  f.  )r,^otten  j)ast. 
And  now  conieS  the  lirst  ni'A'einent  oi  tin-  dance  itselt,-— but 
the  Word  "dance  con\e\s  a  wron^"  impression.  This  is  a 
s\'nibolic  cerenionw  not  a  daufe.  ddie  two  Iraternities  beL;in 
a  l(jw  p(.;culiar  chant,  ^waxini^  thiir  bodi.  s,  \\a\'in,i;  their 
feather  wands,  jx^intin^i^  tiu-ni  at  tlie  ,i;roinid.  The  huiinnin,<^' 
chant  is  almost  wordie-s  :  it  i-e])re.-ent>  ilie  ^JL^hin^"  (jf  the 
winds,  the  ru>hiii,L:;  of  the  ^^  rm-clouds,  while  the  accompau}'- 
in,L;  rattles  pl;i\-  an  o',,ii-;ito  ;:-  (if  thunder.  ddiere  is  in  it  all  a 
m\ster\'  and  di-::ii:\'  wluch  cannot  be  descri;u;d.  The  m(ne- 
nu-nts  nia\'  at  tn--t  appear  too  -rotoque,  lait  they  are  ,i;rindy 
so  ;   the'    llopi  n:\.--tics  are  ne\"er  witli(.)Ut  that  dignity  pecidiar 
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to  the  children  of  the  desert.  The  costume  of  the  Snake 
brothers  differs  from  that  of  the  Antelopes.  The  kilt  is  of 
brown  leather  with  desi^i^ns  of  white.  Upon  the  breasts  are 
blotches  instead  of  stri])es  of  cla}'.  liach  man  carries  in  one 
hand  a  little  ba,^'  containing  sacred  corn-meal,  in  the  other  a 
wand  of  wood  with  eai^le-feather  tips.  l)efore  attemping  to 
pick  up  a  rattlesnake  the  priest  throws  a  pinch  of  meal 
toward  the  settini^'  sun,  then  another  upon  the  coiling  snake. 
A  snake  must  coil  before  it  can  spring  and  strike;  the 
secret  of  safety  lies  in  the  skill  with  which  the   priest   induces 
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the  rattler  to  uncoil.  He  tickles  it  deftly  with  the  eagle- 
feather  wand,  and  the  snake,  knowing  by  instinct  that  the 
stroke  of  an  eagle's  wing  always  precedes  the  grip  of  tiie 
eagle's  fatal  claw,  quickly  uncoils  and  squirms  away  in  search 
of  hole  or  refuge.  Once  straightened  out  he  may  be  picked 
20 
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the  wrigi^linf^'  snakes 
ami  pre\'ent  their  es- 
caj^e,  after  they  have 
been  (iropped  upon 
the  j^round.  Inxari- 
abl\-  the  <4atlierer  th'st 
throws  a  ])inch  of 
meal  toward  the  sun 
and  then  one;  upon 
the'  snake,  strokes  it 
with  a  feathery  wand, 
and  then  with  a  .i^est- 
ure  swift  as  h,^ht  he 
Seizes  it  and  adds  it 
to  the  wri^.i^lin.i;"  (dus- 
ter (dut(died  in  his  left 
hand.     Meantime  the 

I'l,    u,-r..i  ■;:  1  y   H.  C 


uj)  with  impuni- 
ty. As  the  dance 
proce  eds ,  xou 
will  see  some  of 
the  priests  take 
snakes  of  \arious 
kinds  from  the 
kisi,  then,  hold- 
ing the  neck  be- 
tween the  teeth 
and  the  body  in 
the  hands,  dance 
slowly  round  and 
round,  followed 
by  other  priests 
whose  duty  is  to  aid  the  carrier 
in   case   of   need,  and  to  gather  up 
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other  priests  are  chantinj^'  and  swayin,^  their  dark  bodies  to  and 
fro.  One  bv  one,  the  snakes,  about  sixty  in  number,  many  of 
them  venomous  rattlers,  are  carried  round  the  phiza,  dropped 
on  the  ground,  and  feathered  in  by  watchful  following'  priests. 
One  of  the  latter,  angered  because  white  visitors  have 
approached  too  near  the  kisi,  vents  his  spite  upon  a  lady 
spectator,  an  artist,  who  stands  near  the  circling  priests,  rest- 
ing a  canvas-covered  stretcher  on  the  ground  as  a  sort  of 
barrier  to   ward   off  the  crawling'  snakes  which  now  and  tnen 
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ide  toward  the  timorous  onlookers.  The 
gatherer  resents  her  fortified  attitude. 
and  each  time  that  he  picks  up  a 
snake,  he  swin.^s  it  nearer  and  nearer 
to  her  face  in  an  attempt  to  frij^hten 
-•.JP\  her  into  retreat.  Hut  he  tries  this 
once  too  often,  for  a  final  bold 
attempt  to  twine  the  reptile  round 
her  neck  is  met  by  a  counter- 
attack. The  artist  lifts  her  stout 
stretcher,  swin^ys  it  \'aliantly  abo\-e 
her  head  as  a  protection,  and  brings 
it  down  s))i((('k  on  the  head  of  the 
astonished  Snake  Man  1 
.Meantime,  women  with  baskets  of  corn- 
meal  assemble  near  at  hand.  A  |)riest  draws  with  the  sacred 
meal   a   circle  on   the  ,i^round.      Into  this  circle  all  the  snakes 

are  hurled,  formin,!^' a  coil- 

in,i<'  p\'ramid  of  horror. 
For  an  instant  the  dancers 
pause,  and  then  on  a  si,unal 
all  rush  forward,  j)lun.i;im;' 
their  arms  into  the  writh- 
in,ii'  heap,  and  seize  as 
man\'  reptiles  as  the  hand 
will  hold.  The  little  bo}'- 
prif>t  emerges  from  the 
scrand)le  with  four  snakes 
lon,i4er  than  himselt.  And 
then  awa\'  dash  the  frtMi- 
zifil  bearers  with  their 
j^arlainis  of  inte-rtan,i;le(l 
Serpents,  down  the  steep 
trails    toward    the    desert 
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which  has  ,^ro\vn  dark  and  somber,  for  the  sun  has  set.      F"ar 
and  wide  the   priests   have   scattered,    lost   in   the   (Hnmess  of 
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the  world  below.  When  half  an  hour  later  the}'  return,  their 
hands  are  eniptw  the  snakes,  inessen,^ers  sure  of  a  hearin^^  with 
the  spirits  of  the  underworld,  ha\e  been  set  at  liberty  and  are 
now  bearin<i  the  petitions  of  the  people  to  the  rulers  of  the  rains. 
The  Snake  Men  strip  and  bathe  at  the  spring  below,  enter 
their  kiva,  deposit  their  ceremonial  trappings,  and  tinall}'  in 
simple  scant  attire  they  gather  on  the  roof  of  the  kiva  and 
drink  huge  bowls  of   nauseous   emetic,    enduring   with   stoical 
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unconcern  the  inex'itable,  immediate  result.  This  "  cere- 
mon\' ;it  purification  ended,  a  feast  begins,  and  the  succeed- 
ing da\s  are  spent  in  re\elry.  Xo  accidiMits  h;i\"e  marked 
tin:  celebration,  ap[)arently  so  ])eri]ous.  Xo  dancers  ha\"e 
been    bitten    by    the    snakes. 

.\t  past  performances,  however,  trustworthx'  witnesses 
ha\'e'  seen  the  rattlesnakes  draw  blood  from  Moki  arms,  but 
ne\'er  has  a  death  re>ultt^d  trom  the  bite.  vScientitic  obser\"- 
ers   hax'e    captured    rattlers    alter    their   release  b}'  the  j)r!ests, 
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and  on  examination  the  fan,<^s  were  found  intact,  the  poison- 
sacs  well  tilled  with  deadl}'  venom.  We  do  not  know  whv 
the  hoi}-  men  of  Moki  Land  do  not  fear  the  rattlesnake  nor 
how  they  render  its  dreaded  fangs  innocuous.  W'e  hear 
va<iue  rumors  of  a  ma<.(ical  concoction,  a  broth  brewed  from 
the  juice  of  beetles  —  an  antidote  more  efficacious  than  the 
familiar  "  bu^'  juice  "  emplo}-ed  by  the  white   man  in   similar 
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emergencies.  Ikit  of  this  wc  ha\'e  no  certain  knowledge. 
The  secret  of  immunit}'  remains  a  Hopi  secret,  jealousl}' 
guarded  by  the  successi\'e  generations  of  the  brotherhoods. 
The  Snake  Dance  closes  with  a  glorious  sunset  built  up 
b\'  the  dark  clouds  which  have  assembled  to  \\'itness  all  those 
strange  rites  which  e\'ery  \'ear  are  celebrated  in  their  honor. 
And  it  is  an  incontro\'ertible  fact  that  Hopi  pra_\'ers  are 
usuallv    far    more    efticacious    in    brinyin"'    rains    than  are  the 
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pravcrs  of  the  a\'cra,i^"e  country  clery\Tncn.  It  iiia\'  be  tliat 
the  cunning'  priests  know  from  experience  when  the  rains  nia_\' 
be  expected,  and  time  their  ceremonies  accordinj^ly.  StiH. 
that  is  no  sh,i^ht  achievement,  for  the  date  of  tlie  Snake 
Uance   is   announced   nineteen   <la}'s   in   ad\ance. 

The  hne  of  the  desert  horiz(jn  seen  fr(jm  the  Hopi  vil- 
la,^es  is  broken  by  a  series  of  buttes  and  mesas  sharplx' 
outHned  a,<^ainst  the  sky.  The  Hopi  priests  re<^'ard  tliat  circle 
of  shapes  as  the  zodiac  in    their   annual    calculations.      When 
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the  sun  rises  or  sets  behind  a 
certain   butte   or   at   the 
e(li;e     of     a    certain 
mesa,    then    the 
()bser\'ance  (>{  a 
certain    rite   is 
imperative. 
The   day   fol- 
low] nj^  the  in- 
vocation    held 
at  Oraibi  in  1  ^[)i> 
there    burst    over 
the  villages  a  terrific 
thunder-storm.      In  the 
north  heavens  were  as  black 
as  ni.yht,  fierce  lightnin<4S  flashed,  and 
the   rain   descended,  as  if  entire   lakes   had   been   snatched  up 


b}'  the  f^rateful  Rain  Gods,  \\rapped  in  black  vapors,  and  dis- 
patched to  Moki  Land  in  answer  to  the  y)rayers  of  the  Good 
People.      Yet  the   downpour  fell   only  upon   the   Moki  mesas 
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und  u])()ii  tlu'  Moki 
liclds.  W't:  were 
tlu;n  scW-ThI  miles 
away,  eii  route  to 
tile  rail\\"a\'  ;  no 
rain  fell  where  we 
stood,  halting'  in 
silent  wonder  at 
the  spectacle,  for 
while  the  north 
sky  was  hidden  bv 
that  black  curtain 
of  the  storm,  t!ie 
south  sk\',  toward 
which  we  were  re- 
Fhut^.nrapii  by  Sumner  \v.  M.,tt,.-soi,  'M       .MOKi(,oAis     treatin,^',     was    ar- 

tisticall}'    draped    with    lace-like    clouds    upon    a    back.s^round 
of    ])ale    l)lue. 

Red  mesas,  a  day's  journey  distant,  seemed  in  the  clear 
sharp  atmosphere  within  a  few  miles  of  our  path.  Here 
and  there  we  came  upon  a  Hock  of  sheep  or  goats  belonging 
to  the  Xavajos,  for  "  I.o,  the  poor 
Indian  '  is  not  j)oor  in  Ari 
zona.  The  Naxajo  nation 
is  innnenseh'  ricdi  in  cat 
tie,  sheep,  and  horses. 
The  tribe  possesses 
one  nnllion  six  hun- 
dred thousand  sheep, 
sixty  thousand  head 
of  cattle,  tfiree  hun- 
dred thousand  goats, 
and  so  man\  horses  that 
no   eciuine    census    exists. 
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At  \'olz's  Emporium  No.  2,  at  The  Lakes,  we  tind  a 
multitude  of  Xavajos  assembled.  The  trader  is  about  to  give 
his  annual  "treat  "  to  his  customers.  He  has  announced  a 
two-da}'  tournament,    offered   prizes    for   contests    and    races, 


A    NAVAJO     kOU.ND-l'I'    AT    THK     LAKHS 

and   invited  the  entire  blue-book  list   of   Navajo 
Land,  agreeing  to  feed  the  bra\"es,  their  wives, 
and  children,  for  two  da}'s.      When  we  arrive, 
the  guests  are  already  gathered.       They  come 
from  far  and  near  ;  some  families  have  ridden  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  attend  the  grandest 
social  function    of    the    year.      The   men  bring 
rifles  and  lariats,  the  women  blank- 
ets and  papooses.     Wa  make  a 
rough    count    of    the  visitors. 
There  are  about  four  hundred 
of  them,  a  Navajo  "four  hun- 
dred ' '  representing  the  best  blood 
21 
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ami  the  greatest  wealth  of  an  old,  heroic,  wealthy  tribe. 
These  people  are  far  more  hardy  than  the  Mokis,  more  admir- 
able in  man\"  wax's,  but  far  less  cixilized.  The  trader  arranges 
with  the  chiefs  the  details  of  the  ceremonies  and  the  contests. 
i'irst  there  will  be  a  j^rand  march,  led  b}'  Mr.  \'olz.  the  host, 
and  the  old  Cdiief,  whom  all  the  quests  treat  with  much  respect. 
Then  a  ponv  race  with  Xaxajo  bins  as  jockexs,  then  a  foot- 
race contested  by  both  Mokis  and  Naxajos,  and  one  Ameri- 
can colle,^e  man.  The  latter  has  the  adx'antage  at  the  start, 
l:»ut  when  the  runners  cross  a  stretch  of  loose  sand,  he  falls 
behind.  The  barefoot  Indians  skim  over  the  soft  places. 
A  ^b)ki  wins.  The  colors  of  Cornell  do  not  i^et  even  a  place, 
the  white  man  beiii""  the  fourth  to  cross  the  line. 
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Then  comes 
the  Gidio  race  or 
rooster  -  plucking 
contest ,  one  of 
the  most  exciting 
sports  of  the  big 
southwest. 

A  live  rooster 
is  buried  in  the 
sand,  with  its  pro- 
testing head  left 
protruding  like  a 
curious  animated 
plant. 

Many  savage 
cavaliers  assem- 
ble in  the  distance 
and  one  by  one 
they  ride  furiously 
toward   us.      Then, 
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as  they  near  the  red   comb  of  the  gallo, 
the}'  graceful!}'  swing  earthward  from 
the  saddle,  making  a  swift  grab 
the  prc^ruding  neck  in  an 
ndeavor  to  jerk  the  rooster 
from   the   sand   and    thus 
secure    the    })rize.      The 
feat    is    difiicult,  and   of 
the   f(3rt}'  or  lift}'  riders 
onl}'   a   few   e\'en  touch 
the  wriggling  bait.     In- 
numerable   grabs   are 
made,    sand}'    clouds    are 
raised,  horses  stumble,  the 
orsemen   almost    lose    their 
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balance,  and  still  the  cock  remains  untouched.  IJut  at  last 
the  screanunj^'  bird  is  gripped  b}'  some  skiltul  hand  and  deftly 
disinterred.  Then  a\va\'  dashes  the  successful  bra\'e,  followed 
bv  a  squadron  of  desperate  red  men,  each  one  intent  on  secur- 
ing' a  \v\n<^  or  lej;'  of  that  unha})pv  fowl.  Ten  minutes  later  the 
prixe  has  been  torn  into  a  hundred  shreds  and  every  bloody- 
handed    Xa\'ajo   possesses  some  ij;()vv  S(ju\'enir  of  the  stru<4;i(le. 


Amon,^'  the  sjiectators  not  one  is  more:  enthusiastic  than 
"  Rattlesnake  Jack,  "  the  bra\'est  and  most  darin.i;'  mend)er  of 
our  cara\'an.  "Jack  '  was  a  i^irl  from  Den\er.  We  called 
her  "  |ack  '  because  she  likcMl  the  name,  and  used  the  pre- 
fix, "Rattlesnake,"  because  slut  carrie<l  in  her  pocket  a 
beautiful  collection  of  rattles  which  she  had  cahnly  cut  with 
a  penknift;  from  protestin,^  rattk-rs     tails.      There  is    man\'   a 
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dumb  snake   wanderin^e^  unhappily  in  the  f^reat  desert,  thanks 
to  the  ranipaig'n    waged   b\'  Rattlesnake   Jack. 

Jack  is  the  heroine  of  one  of  the  most  thrilling  motion- 
pictures  made  in  Arizona.  She  is  determined  to  experience 
the  sensations  of  one  pursued  by  a  band  of  Indians.  She 
challenges  the  braves  to  catch  her,  mounts  the  chief's  horse, 
and   dashes  awav,    followed    bv   a   mob  of  mounted  savages. 


"amonc   thosk   present" 

The}'  fail  to  o\"ertake  her.  and  after  the  race,  obediently 
follow  hfr,  rangii;g  themselves  before  tlie  camera  as  she  rides 
forward    and   salutes    the    spectators. 

The  Xavajos  are  lost  in  admiration  for  the  daughter  of 
tht_^  pale-tace,  and  her  exploits  \vill  long  be  talked  of  in 
the  crude  desert  dwellings  or  "hogans  "  of  the  tribe. 
The  t(Mn'nament  of  '9S  will  be  memorable  among  them 
because  of   her  ;    but    that    of   '99  will    be    more   nu.'morable, 
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because  in  that  \'car  the  Indians  beheld  a  miracle.  The 
same  white  men  come  aj^'ain,  one  \'ear  later,  brin,i;in,<4'  stran.i^e 
instrnments  and  a  bi,^'  white  sheet,  which  the}'  stretch  on  the 
outer  ^\•all  of  \'ol/'s  store.  Then,  after  nij^ht  has  fallen,  half 
a  thousand  red  men,  crouchin.i^'  in  the  sand,  behold  upon  that 
white   surface    hu,i^e   pictures    in    which   men  seem  to  li\-e  and 
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Thc\  \"iew  the  mox'iuL;  multitudes  in  the  streets  ot 
cities  ;  the\"  S('('  the  railwa}'  trains  that  the\"  have 
heard  about;  the\'  see  themseh'es  performinj^''  deeds 
the\'  know  Were  perf(_)rmed  twelve  months  before, 
hat  astounds  them  most  is  the  apj'earance  in  lite  upon 
reeii  of  tribesmen  who  ha\'e  died  dtirinir  the  intervenin"/ 
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year,    or    others   \vh 
know   are   far  awa}'. 
each    familiar  fi,^"i 
passes,     the     ciuinh- 
founded  si)ectators 
start  to  utter  cries 
of  consternation,      ^ 
then    clap   their      | 
hands  o\er  their 
mouths  and   try 
to   smother    the      | 
incipient  yells, 
so  that  the  ghosts 
shall    not    become 
frightened    and   dis- 
appear.      Strange 
relate,  no  curiosity  i 
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is  excited  1)\'  the  projecting"  instrument,  but  the  canvas  screen 
is  niinuteh'  examined  b\"  the  nonj)lused  Xa^"aj()S  who  hn.ii'er 
it  and  rub  their  cheeks  a^^ainst  it,  as  if  to  detect  some  sign  of 
hfe   or   (if   sorcer\'   in    tlie    white   fabric. 

After  the  tournament  is  ended,  feastin,<4'  be.gins  ;  then,  late 
at  ni,ijlu,  shadov>'\"  forms  assemble  near  the  store  and  per- 
form Weird  dances.  A  hundred  Xavajos  in  a  circle,  elbow 
to  elbow,  move  slowly  round  and  round,  with  a  stamping 
step,  chanting  strange  songs.  We,  too,  take  places  in  the 
ring  and  become  almost  h\"pnc:)tized  b\'  the  rh\'thm  and  the 
mo\'ement  and  the  rudd\'  glare  of  the  tire  around  which  we 
are  circling.  All  night  the  dancers  sing  and  circle  ;  \\hen 
we  are  roused  just  before  sunrise,    to   prepare   for   departure, 

wild  monotonous  chanting  still  comes  to  us  from  di^tant 
mnBiBii-iiua 
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'"hogans,  "  where  at  least  a  remnant  of  the  tireless  braves 
are   persisting   in    their  somber   all-night    re\'el. 

A\'e  ride  away  \\hile  the  desert  is  still  hid  in  the  purple 
shadows,  for  we  have  nearly  thirty  miles  to  cover  in  the  next 
four  hours,  else  we  shall  miss  the  eastbound  express.  \\"e 
are    not    eager    to   return    t(j    civilization  ;    the   charm    of   the 
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desert  is  still  upon  us  ;  we  have  not  yet  drunk  deep  enough 
of  its  life-gi\ing  air  ;  \\"e  have  not  \'et  satisfied  our  e}'es  ^\•ith 
looking  at  the  wide  horizon.  The  Painted  Desert,  stretching 
away  toward  the  Grand  Canon,  spreads  out  a  tempting  feast 
of  space  and  color.  The  Painted  Desert  is  the  most  alluring 
desert  in  the  world  ;  a  gorgeous  expanse  of  tinted  sands  and 
rocks  and  ledges  painted  by  Nature  when  the  earth  was  young. 
l-)Ut  there  is  no  water  there,  and  we  dare  not  venture 
westward    t(jward    that   realm   of    beaut\-,    thirst,    and   death. 
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Therefore  we  Si-t  our  faces  toward  the  sout'h,  toward  the 
railway  and  the  world  of  cities  ;  and  as  wc;  ride,  the  niaj^ic 
colors  fade  away  frcjui  earth  and  skv,  save  for  a  faint  tin^e 
of  }'ellow  that  lin,^ers  overhead,  a  last  retfection  of  the  sandy 
world   which   we   arc;    leaxini;'   wnth   regret. 

The  fascination  of  the  desert,  the  charm  of  the  Ihtl  phiccs 
of  the  earth  cannot  be  explained.  It  must  be  felt.  If  vou 
\\'ould  know  one  of  the  most  wdiolesome  joys  of  life,  go  buy 
a  saddle  and  a  bridle,  a  bronco,  and  a  blanket,  and  fori^etting 
all  the  pett}'  things  of  life  ride  away  into  this  Sahara  of  oui' 
glorious  southwest,  and  there  find  the  true  meaning  of  such 
words  as  space     -  exliilaration  —  freedom  I 
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